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The spirit which inspires the making of Ivory Soap, as conceived by 
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Always is it faith in someone or something 
that inspires us to lift our work above the 
commonplace. 


T is the confidence which even the 
humblest worker in the Ivorydale fac- 
tories has in the product he helps to 


make that is the basis of the superiority 
of Ivory Soap. 


It is the knowledge that his efforts are given 
to an article worth while which inspires him 
to do his best. 


R A T I 


Charles A. Winter 


O N 


It is the certainty that the soap which he 
helps to produce is the purest and most 
economical, the soap that is doing the great- 
est good in the world, which enables him 
to look beyond the drudgery of the moment 
and see his labor glorified. 


And as his thousands of fellow-workers share 
the same inspiration, it is but natural that 
Ivory Soap should be the embodiment of 
the Spirit of Cleanliness. 
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On Saturday, July 13, 
the Senate of the United 
States, by a decisive vote 
of fifty-five to twenty-eight, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


The Lorimer Case: 
Its Inception 


Resolved, That corrupt methods and practices 

were employed in the election of William Lori- 
mer to the Senate of the United States from 
the State of Illinois, and that his election, there- 
fore, was invalid. 
This ends the famous, or rather infamous, 
Lorimer case, which for over three years has 
been before the bar of American public 
opinion. In the issue of The Outlook for 
June 5, 1909, we recorded the election as 
United States Senator, by the Illinois Legis- 
lature, of William Lorimer, who was at that 
time a member of the lower house of Con- 
gress. On the ninety-fifth joint ballot he 
received 108 votes, 103 being necessary for 
a choice. Fifty-three of the votes cast for 
him were by Democrats. In commenting 
upon his election we said : 

As a political leader in Illinois he has sup- 
ported measures in the interest of street railway 
and gas companies bitterly opposed by the pub- 
lic opinion.of his community. While aman of 
exemplary personal habits, his political affilia- 
tions and activities have been much criticised. 
They have indeed been much criticised. Al- 
most immediately after his election opponents 
of corruption in Illinois, ably aided by such 
newspapers as the Chicago “ Tribune’’ and 
the Chicago “Daily News,” began the work 
of exposing the bribery which enabled Mr. 
Lorimer tu represent a so-called Republican 
State in the United States Senate by the aid 
of so-called Democratic votes. By Septem- 
ber, 1910, the revelations made by investi- 
gating committees and court trials were so 
convincing that Mr. Lorimer’s very name 
had become scandalous. In that month Mr. 
Roosevelt, being invited to attend a banquet 
of the Hamilton Club at Chicago, and finding 
that “Senator” Lorimer was to be one of 
the guests of honor at the banquet, told 





the committee that, if Mr. Lorimer should 
come to the dinner, he should not come 
himself. ‘he committee therefore imme- 
diately telegraphed Mr. Lorimer: ‘ Colonel 
Roosevelt declines to sit at dinner with you. 
Your invitation to dinner is therefore with- 
drawn.” Mr. Roosevelt’s address at this 
dinner was a direct and vigorous denuncia- 
tion of political corruption. This dramatic 
incident did perhaps more than any other 
one thing to center public attention upon the 
scandals of the Lorimer case. Finally, under 
the pressure of public opinion, the United 
States Senate sent an investigating commit- 
tee to Chicago to look into the matter. This 
committee, against the vigorous protest of a 
minority of its members, exonerated Mr. 
Lorimer, or at least substantiated his title to 
his Senatorial seat on the ground that, while 
there was bribery, there was not sufficient 
bribery proved to destroy his majority of 
fourteen votes. 

fy} 

On March 1, 1911, a 
majority of the Senate, 
by a vote of forty-six to 
forty, sustained the majority of the Commit- 
tee of Investigation, and declared that William 
Lorimer had been duly elected a member of 
the United States Senate. In reporting this 
vote The Outlook made an entirely innocent 
but not unimportant error. In our issue of 
March 11, 1911, we said: ** ‘lhe Lorimer 
case came to an end on Wednesday of last 
week.” But it did not come to an end. 
Owing partly to aroused public opinion, and 
partly to the persistence of his forty Senato- 
rial colleagues who believed that Mr. Lori- 
mer’s election was vitally tainted with bribery, 
two months after the country somewhat 
hopelessly began to think that no power could 
defeat the corrupt plans of Lorimer and the 
special interests behind him, the case was 
reopened in the United States Senate and a 
new investigation was ordered on the very 
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The Lorimer Case: 
Its Conclusion 
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reasonable ground that new evidence brought 
to light in Illinois demanded a new inquiry. 
That investigation has been going on for 
a year and has now resulted in what is morally 
the expulsion of Lorimer from the United 
States Senate, although the technical verdict 
is that the corrupt practices employed in his 
election made that election invalid. ‘Twenty- 
six Republicans and twenty-nine Democrats 
voted to unseat Lorimer, and twenty Repub- 
licans and eight Democrats voted in his favor. 
Among those Republican Senators who voted 
at the last to give Lorimer, literally reeking 
with corruption, a clean bill of health, were 
Senators Crane of Massachusetts, Gallinger 
of New Hampshire, Guggenheim of Col- 
orado, and Penrose of Pennsylvania. It is 
significant that these Senators constitute the 
“big four’? who were most active at the 
Chicago Convention in sustaining the methods 
that led to Mr. ‘Taft’s nomination. Senator 
Root, of New York, greatly to his credit, 
voted against Lorimer. No intelligent citizen 
of Massachusetts who has followed the his- 
tory of the Lorimer case for the last two 
years—and it has been fully, painstakingly, 
and,ave believe, impartially recorded in these 
pages——can leave this miserable story without 
deep regret that Murray Crane, an honored 
ex-Governor of the greatest of the New 
England States, has, since his entry into 
National politics, become so involved with 
the Reactionary group of politicians as to be 
compelled to leave his name everlastingly 
upon the record as achampion and defender 
of the most pitiful corruptionist that the 
country has perhaps ever seen. 


ro) 


Charges of the most serious 

kind have been brought against 

Governor Blease, of South 
They have been formally pre- 
before a committee of the State 
Legislature, and they are supported by what 
is alleged to be substantial evidence. Gov- 
ernor Blease is accused not only of receiving 
money from violators of the law in return 
for securing to them immunity from prose- 
cution, but also of selling pardons to con- 
victed criminals. It is difficult to imagine 
graver crimes against society than these of 
which Governor Blease is responsibly accused. 
The violators of the law whose ‘ protection 
money’ the Governor is accused of re- 
ceiving are proprietors of so-called “ blind 
tigers” where liquor is illegally sold. The 


A Governor 
Accused 


Carolina. 
sented 
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most notorious criminal whose pardon Goy- 
ernor Blease is accused of selling is a safe- 
blower imprisoned in the State penitentiary. 
The famous detective Mr. William J. Burns, 
whose exploits particularly in the McNamara 
case are fresh in the public mind, has been 
engaged in getting at the facts with regard 
to both the liquor and the pardon cases 
involving Governor Blease. Much, of the 
work was done, of course, by Mr. Burns’s 
agents, particularly by one of the name of 
Reed. As in the Ohio graft cases and the 
McNamara case, in both of which Mr. Burns 
was successful in securing evidence, the 
detective made use of the dictagraph. ‘The 
evidence thus secured consists in part of the 
verbatim report of a conversation between 
the detective and a man purporting to be 
able to pledge the Governor to a pro- 
posed course of action. In that conversa- 
tion an arrangement was made by which, 
in consideration of several thousand dol- 
lars, the safe-blower was to be pardoned. 
In this conversation the detective took the 
part of a lawyer representing the interest of 
an estate in which the prisoner was supposed 
to be interested. Whether Governor Blease 
is guilty of the serious offenses charged or 
not remains yet to be shown. Accusation is 
not conviction. In testifying before the com- 
mittee Mr. Burns made it clear that he was 
convinced of the existence of grave evils, and 
he expressed an opinion that it was less im- 
portant in a matter of this sort to send a 
thousand men to the penitentiary than to 
turn the light on so that the people might 
know what the conditions were. Whatever 
part Governor Blease may or may not have 
in this case, his attitude has been such as 
to show him to be utterly unfit to be Gov- 
ernor of the State. In answer to these for- 
mal charges he has hurled about epithets and 
threats. He had already attained no little 
notoriety for the violence of his language, and 
what he has said with regard to these charges 
is in entire accord with his reputation. His 
chief accuser, Colonel Felder, an attorney ot 
Atlanta, Georgia, has declined to come into 
the State of South Carolina because he is not 
willing to risk his life. He believes that any 
one who undertook to kill him could do so 
with impunity as long as the Governor retains 
his office and thus possesses the pardoning 
power. A despatch printed in the New York 


‘“*Sun”’ attributes to Governor Blease the state 
ment that he would give any man a thousand 
dollars who would “get ‘Tom Felder two feet 
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m this side of the Savannah River ”’ and let 
the Governor be present. It is evident that 
the Governor knows which side of the Savan- 
nah River is safe territory for himself. It is 
such men in high office as Governor Blease 
who make it difficult for Americans to refute 
ithe charge so often made that their country. 
is only half civilized. Whatever the outcome 
of this investigation may be, South Carolina 
has a duty to perform in ridding itself not 
only of such a Governor, but also of the con- 
ditions that have made such a Governor 
possible. 
22) 

It is not only in South Car- 
olina, however, that America 
appears uncivilized. ‘The big- 
gest city of the Nation, New York, has been 
furnishing evidence that brings comfort to 
every disbeliever in self-government and 
every cynical critic of the United States. 
Last week a man by the name of Rosenthal, 
well known in certain circles as a professional 
gambler, was called out from a restaurant, 
and as he appeared on the steps was shot 
down by four men in the street. The man 
was undoubtedly a victim of his own lawless- 
ness. ‘The business in which he had been 
engaged is of the sort that arouses enmity 
and encourages disregard of restraint. If 
this had been merely an ordinary sordid crime 
of revenge, it would have signified only what 
such crimes usually signify, that in every 
community, no matter how civilized, there 
are elements that civilization has not deeply 
affected. It happens, however, that this 
homicide is significant of a lawlessness and 
lack of control for which the whole city, if 
not the whole State, must be held responsi- 
ble. Just before he was murdered the gam- 
bler Rosenthal went to the office of the District 
Attorney to give information of value regard- 
ing the connection of the police with the ille- 
gal gambling business carried on in the city. 
It is said that in doing this he was actuated 
by spite because he believed that the police 
had discriminated against him in the enforce- 
ment of the law. However that may be, 
there was ample reason to believe that in the 
role of informer he was obnoxious to certain 
other gamblers and to certain members of 
the police force. He made it clear that he 
was aware of the danger he was incurring 
and said that he believed that his enemies 
would “get him.” One of the men against 


Barbarism in 
New York 


whom Rosenthal is alleged to have made 
charges is a police lieutenant. 


There are 


WEEK 
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many who believe that among those who shot 
Rosenthal were two policemen. ‘The auto- 
mobile in which the murderers came to do 
their deed and then fled was, it is now 
known, hired by a rival gambler who _ has 
been an associate of the accused police lieu- 
tenant. This is admitted by the gambler 
himself, who has given himself into cus- 
tody. ‘here is every reason for believing 
that this gambler, who declares that he left 
the automobile before the shooting began 
and denies that he has any knowledge of the 
arrangement for it, gave himself up only 
under pressure that may well have come 
from police sources. ‘The whole proceeding 
from beginning to end is but another emer- 
gence into publicity of what is popularly 
known as ‘the system ’’—that is, the organ- 
ization within the police that profits by com- 
plicity with criminals. ‘The city of New York 
is not only not protected by its police force, 
it is even menaced by it. ‘The State of New 
York makes the criminal laws, and then it 
leaves the police of the city of New York to 
enforce those laws. This is not only wrong 


in logic; it has proved itself time and 
time again to be wrong in practice. As The 


Outlook has before had occasion to say, the 
authority that makes the law should be the au- 
thority to execute the law. If the State of 
New York does not wish to enforce the-law 
in regard to liquor-selling, or gambling, or 
murder in the city of New York, then let it 
leave to the city the right to make its own 
laws regarding those matters; but if the 
State of New York regards it as a disgrace 
that gamblers and murderers should ply their 
trade unmolested, then let it take upon itself 
the responsibility of seeing that gamblers and 
murderers are detected and punished. 


& 


The American peo- 
ple have a new rea- 
son to be grateful 
for the establishment of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission. Almost every one knows 
what it has been to pay tribute to the big ex- 
press companies. ‘This tribute has been ex- 
acted on every package of considerable size 
that one has sent or received, and, indirectly, 
upon a considerable part of the goods that one 
has consumed. Nothing has illustrated the 
easy compliance that is characteristic of the 
ordinary American so vividly as. the good 
nature with which the American people have 
borne these exactions. Nowhere else are 


A Heavy Hand on the 
Express Monopoly 
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there such concerns as these great express 
corporaticns which derive big profits from 
American citizens who wish to send packages 
from one place to another. ‘The packages 
which Americans send by express are in other 
countries treated either as’ a part of the 
freight business of the railways or are con- 
veyed, as letters are, by the Government. 
The worm, which in this case is the humble 
public, has, however, at last turned. Not only 
has there been a Parcels Post Bill introduced 
into Congress, but there has now come from 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission a 
drastic order which will tend to reduce some 
of the obvious abuses of the express busi- 
ness, and will bring at least partial relief to 
the public. ‘The Commission finds that in 
the United States there are some ten com- 
panies that virtually divide among them the 
great bulk of the express business of the 
Nation. ‘These companies, however, are not 
competitive. ‘“‘ For many years,” says the 
Commission, ‘“‘ the country was parceled out 
between these great companies into zones 
not unlike those zones of influence which 
characterize international politics in Asia at 
the present time.”” The Commission tells 
how the country was divided: New England 
to one company, the South to another, vari- 
ous portions of the West to others, and the 
Central States left to competition between 
four. Moreover, the Commission shows 
that these companies are interrelated, so that 
“the express business of the United States 
is managed by not more than three groups 
of interests.”” ‘The Commission § rehearses 
the complaints that have been made against 
these companies as follows: double collec- 
tions, discriminations between shippers, by 
overcharges, unreasonable delays through 
indirect routing, refusals to deliver goods 
without any notice to the consignor or con- 
signee, unreasonable terms of shipment, de- 
lays in the settlement of damages, excessive 
rates of insurance against loss, confusing 
rules, delays in returning C. O. D. collections, 
such obscure statements of rates that the 
public is dependent upon agents for knowl- 
edge of the facts, unreasonable rates. ‘These 
complaints will, we are sure, sound familiar 
to every reader. In spite of abuses, however, 
the express companies have remained entirely 
without regulation as to inter-State traffic. 
Now that there has been a hearing before 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, the 
companies themselves, the Commission re- 
ports, have given * expression to a conscious- 
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ness on their own part of the necessity for a 
change in their practices and rules.’’ Such 
a change has now been ordered by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 

2) 

One of the most fla- 
grant abuses has been 
the collection of double 
charges. Packages which have been pre- 
paid often appear.at one’s house accom- 
panied with the demand for another pay- 
ment. ‘There. is nothing on the package to 
show the prepayment, and the householder 
helplessly adds his tribute. Now the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission has ordered 
that every package shall be marked with a 
label just as letters are marked with stamps. 
If the expressage has been prepaid, the 
label must be yellow. When charges are 
to be collected, the label must be white. If 
there is no label on the package, the com- 
pany itself is responsible and must_deliver 
the package without the collection of charges 
and then look to the consignee for payment 
of the lawful charges if a mistake has been 
made. After this order goes into effect, 


What the Commission 
Requires 


therefore, whoever receives an express pack- 
age with a yellow label on it will be entitled 
to receive the package without the payment 


of the charges no matter what the express 
agent’s books may record. To prevent 
overcharges the Commission has divided 
the country into blocks and zones. There 
are five great zones. Zone No. 1 comprises 
the northeasterly portion of the United 
States extending as far south as Washington 
on the Atlantic coast and Kentucky to the 
westward, and as far west as to include 
Illinois. ‘The second zone is the southeast- 
ern portion. ‘The third comprises the great 
central portion of the country. ‘The fourth 
zone comprises the Rocky Mountain region, 
and the fifth the Pacific coast. Within each 
of these zones traffic conditions are similar, 
and therefore within each zone the rate is 
uniform for the same distance. ‘The country 
is also divided into much smaller divisions 
called blocks, of which there are in all 950. 
The rates are to be determined according to 
distance from block to block. ‘These blocks 
are, moreover, subdivided into squares, which 
are to be called into use for avoiding injus- 
tice to near-by points. By means of these 
zones, blocks, and squares, the making of 
rates has been simplified so that, by a table, 
it can be easily found what the rate will be 
from one block to any other block within 
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the United States to which rates have been 
made. The Commission has ordered other 
changes : to prevent circuitous routes of ship- 
ments, to make it easy to ascertain what 
are the limits of free delivery, to prevent un- 
reasonable conditions of shipment, to avoid 
delay, and to provide for proper classification. 
‘The report of the Commission is written by 
Commissioner Lane. We doubt whether any 
order of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion will prove of more direct value to the 
people of the United States than this. 
$2] 

Not since the dis- 
closure of the Congo 
atrocities has the world 
been so shocked as it was last week by 
the disclosure of similar atrocities in Peru. 
The disclosure comes from Sir Roger Case- 
ment, a British officer who had already 
acquainted the world with affairs in the 
Congo. The region of Peru in which the 
atrocities occurred is similar in climate and 
productivity to that of the Congo. ‘The ter- 
ritory in question—Putumayo—comprises 
part of the head-waters of the Amazon. 


The Rubber Industry 
in Peru 


Hitherto practically the only way to reach 
the region from Lima, the capital of Peru, 
has been, not by way of the almost impassa- 


ble Andes, but via Panama and the Amazon. 
Putumayo constitutes a great rubber-produc- 
ing region. ‘The trees grow to a height of 
from thirty to fifty feet with a straight trunk. 
Nearly all the foliage is at the top. Under 
the outer layers of the bark are found little 
streams of liquid rubber. These are in a 
milky condition. The natives start out in 
the morning carrying many little tin cups. 
On reaching the rubber trees, they. make a 
slight V-shaped cut in the outer bark. At 
the inverted apex of the angle thus made 
they fasten one of their cups with a piece of 
gum, and then repeat the operation several 
times on the same tree. Later in the day 
they make a tour of the trees thus cupped 
with a large jug into which the milk collected 
in the cups is poured. After the milk is col- 
lected it is carried back to the camp and then 
coagulated. The cuts on the trees heal so 
rapidly that new cuts and cupping have often 
tobe done each day. 
52} 

But the careless natives do 
not always protect the tree. 
So anxious are they to get 
a quick and large yield that they gash 
the whole trunk, gaining the expected yield, 


Peru and 
Great Britain 
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but killing the tree. The overseers, though 
anxious to supply their contracted amount to 
the company which employs them, are equally 
bound, if they find such evidence of slaugh- 
ter, to penalize the natives. The Putumayo 
natives are lazy, and endeavor to get the 
needed supply of rubber by the easiest 
means, no matter what happens to the trees. 
In any event, the natives work, so it is 
claimed, only when driven to it by starvation. 
They can hardly be blamed for a disinclina- 
tion to engage in the rubber industry, since 
they are obliged to wade waist deep in mud 
and ooze and must be constantly on the look- 
out for snakes; many deaths occur annually 
from snake bites or from crushing by the 
immense reptiles that infest the swamps. 
In addition, sleeping-sickness prevails in the 
region. Hence the Peruvian natives are not 
an easy class to deal with. Overseers and 
collectors believe that work is to be obtained 
only by coercion. ‘They are compelled to 
supply their contracted amount during a few 
months of the year, for it is only then that 
ships can traverse the extreme head-waters. 
In order to induce delinquent natives to 
deliver the necessary supply the collectors 
strike them with their sticks or knouts or 
knives, and in many cases maiming is the 
result. Indeed in not a few instances the 
persistent refusal of the natives to work has 
caused them to be killed outright. ‘Thou- 
sands of natives have thus been maimed and 
murdered. ‘This has been done with impu- 
nity, as the district itself has been without 
governmental authority. It is even said that 
the population of the district has been re- 
duced by tens ‘of thousands within a dozen 
years. The principal rubber company there, 
technically British, is really owned by one 
South American, who was able to regis- 
ter the naine of his company in London and 
get one or two Englishmen on his_ board 
of directors, he himself retaining the con- 
trol. As soon as the Englishmen discovered 
what was going on in Peru, due to the avar- 
ice and cruelty of the section chiefs, they sent 
out a representative and the Government 
sent out Sir Roger Casement. Sir Roger’s 
report, though made many months ago, was 
held back out of consideration for the feel- 
ings of the Peruvian Government, and in the 
hope that its officials would avert the neces- 
sity for exposure by instituting thorough re- 
form. The publication of the report last 
week, together with the mass of official and 
diplomatic correspondence covering about a 
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year and a half, indicates that at last the 
British Government’s patience has come to 
anend. ‘The world has now been officially 
informed that the rubber from Putumayo 
has been bought at the price of many thou- 
sand Indians killed by starvation, beheading, 
shooting, and burning, this preceded by 
bestial tortures and outrages to themselves, 
their wives and children. 


32) 


Sir Roger Casement’s _ report 
Peru and i ’ 


America 


elicited from the Peruvian Min- 
ister at Washington the following 


statement: 

The atrocities which Sir Roger Casement 
speaks of were committed years ago. They all 
occurred not later than 1907. Things are very 
different now, and the Peruvian Government is 
in entire control of the Putumayo district... . 
We have our river boats now for policing the 
Amazon districts, and these crafts penetrate to 
the most remote regions, where the authority of 
the Government has been previously but little 
felt. .. . The atrocities were committed by the 
agents of the British company which engaged 
in the rubber business. These men were ap- 
parently the scum such as is found in every new 
and undeveloped region. To them the life of 
an Indian was no more than that of a mosquito. 
On the other hand, the British Govern- 
ment notes that rubber is being exported at 
a rate only possible by the continuation of 
the system of forced labor. However this 
may be, Canon Hensley Henson, of West- 
minster, writing to the London “ ‘limes,” 
refers to the “truly humiliating fact that a 
British company has been the cardinal crim- 
inal in this miserable business,” but con- 
cludes : 

If the Monroe Doctrine carries to American 
minds any moral connotation, then the great 
Republic, which fought the greatest civil war 
of modern times in suppressing slavery, cannot 
stand idle while the Republic of Peru fails in 
the alphabet of humane government. 

It is a satisfaction, therefore, to note from 
the published diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the British and American Govern- 
ments that, though ours seemed to be 
willing to make more allowances for Peru 
than did the British Government, we 
have cordially co-operated with Great Britain. 
And not alene by words. Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s suggestion that our Government be 
represented by a consular officer at Iquitos, 
the nearest large town to the region in ques- 
tion, was heeded, and Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, 
formerly Consul at Gothenburg, Sweden, was 
despatched thither not so much as Consul as 
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for the express purpose of reporting the 
alleged atrocities. Moreover, the services o! 
Dr. Converse, of our Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, have been loaned ti 
Peru for the sanitation of Iquitos. All Ameri- 
cans will now expect other indications of ou: 
desire to do everything which the Monroc 
Doctrine, taken in its highest moral sense, 
implies and requires. 

Last week we reprinted from 
the New York “ Sun” a letter 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott regard 
ing the rumors in circulation about Mr. Roose 
velt and his alleged excessive drinking. We 
print this week the following letter addresse« 
to Dr. Abbott on the same subject from Dr. 
Alexander Lambert, of New York, Mr. Roose 
velt’s family physician : 


A Physician’s 
Testimony 


I have seen your letter in reply to a request 
for information regarding Theodore Roosevelt's 
drinking. No man is as well qualified to speak 
about Mr. Roosevelt’s habits as lam. I have 
been for many years his family’s friend, their 
family physician, and his close personal friend 
and companion in his home and on all kinds of 
trips. This persistent accusation of his intem- 
perance has not one particle of justification and 
is, in my opinion, a deliberate, malicious fabrica- 
tion. While not a total abstainer, Mr. Roose- 
velt is a very temperate man in his use of alco- 
holic beverages and is vastly more abstemious 
than most men who are moderate drinkers but 
not total abstainers. In all the years I have 
hunted and been with him I have never been 
able to get him to take any whisky in any 
form, save when once as a medicine I forced 
him to take two teaspoonfuls; and I know of 
my own knowledge that he does not drink the 
stronger beverages, such as whisky, gin, etc. 
He has taken brandy as a medicine, as on his 
African trip, when he took seven ounces in 
eleven months, equivalent to a little over a 
tablespoonful a month, but as a beverage he 
does not use it. He does not drink cocktails, 
nor beer, nor ale. He occasionally with his 
meals takes a little light wine. But only with 
his meals, and, as I have said above, only in 
moderation, and even this is not his regular 
habit. I have gone thus into detail because I 
know these details and know whereof I speak. 

Any honest man may unwittingly repeat a 
slander as a truth if he has no facts on which to 
base his judgment or change his opinion. ‘The 
truth is as I have stated it in this letter, and 
henceforth any man who sees this letter and 
accuses Theodore Roosevelt of intemperance 
and overindulgence in alcoholic stimulants 
knowingly utters what is false. 

The many slanders uttered in this regard 
have so angered me that I have decided to 
write you this letter, and I do this unrequested 
by Mr. Roosevelt or anybody else. 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT, M.D 


There is not even the smallest foundation of 
any kind, sort, or description for thesé rumors. 
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Mr. Roosevelt has made the following state- 
ment regarding them: “ I never touch whisky 
at all, and I have never drunk a cocktail or a 
‘highball ’ in my life. Every man who knows 
me knows this to be the fact. Any man who 
asserts that I have ever been under the influ- 
ence of liquor is repeating either what he 
knows to be false or what by the slightest 
inquiry he could find out to be false.” We 
have now given to our readers a denial of the 
rumors by Mr. Roosevelt himself, by Dr. 
Abbott, his intimate personal associate, and 
by Dr. Lambert, his family physician. We 
shall refer all inquirers who are troubled by 
these rumors in the future to these letters by 
Dr. Abbott and Dr. Lambert, which will set- 
tle the matter once for all to the satisfaction 
of any right-minded man. 
52) 

So far as the Presidential cam- 
paign is concerned, the course 
to be pursued by the Demo- 
cratic party will be under the general control 
of the Democratic candidate, Mr. Wilson. 
The men who are to conduct this campaign 
under Mr. Wilson’s direction have been organ- 
ized on a business basis. The old-time tra- 
ditional methods of the regular politician will 
not be as evident as heretofore in the field of 
Of course the 


Mr. Wilson’s 
Campaign 


National campaign politics. 
regular National Committee of the Democratic 
party will remain in nominal charge, but the 
work of the campaign will be in immediate 


control of a smaller committee formed for 
the purpose. The National Committee, in 
other words, will be like the board of direct- 
ors of a corporation, while the smaller body, 
the Campaign Committee, will be like the 
executive committee of a corporation. On 
this executive committee have been placed 
the National Chairman, Mr. McCombs, who 
was the manager of Mr. Wilson’s pre-Con- 
vention campaign, and seven other members 
of the National Committee ; and in addition 
six men who are not members of the National 
Committee, but who may be regarded as the 
personal representatives of the candidate. In 
the membership of this Campaign Committee 
is not to be found a single one of the recog- 
nized bosses or machine leaders of the party. 
One of the chief advisers of Mr. Wilson has 
been Mr. William G. McAdoo, the builder of 
the Hudson Tunnels and the active executive 
head of the company that operates them. 
Mr. McAdoo has the distinction of creating 
and managing a popular public utility ; he has 
made it popular because he has made its chief 
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object to be the service of the public. With 
Mr. McAdoo as a member of this Campaign 
Committee, it is safe to surmise that it is due 
in part to his influence that the Wilson cam- 
paign is to be conducted by an organiza- 
tion modeled largely on that of the modern 
corporation rather than on that of the tradi- 
tional political machine. Of course this 
campaign organization does not alter the 
permanent organization of the party, nor 
does it affect the power of the local bosses 
within their several spheres of influence. 
Mr. Thomas ‘Taggart, whose resignation 
from the National Committee was scarcely 
announced before it was withdrawn, will be 
no less powerful in Indiana, Mr. Roger 
Sullivan no less powerful in Illinois, Mr. 
Murphy no less powerful in New York, be- 
cause of this organization; but, so far as the 
spirit and tone of the Presidential campaign 
between now and November throughout the 
Nation is concerned, the weight of influence 
of these bosses will, it is reasonable to 
expect, be materially reduced. ‘That is a 
clear gain, for which all Americans, without 
regard to party, should be grateful. It will 
not banish bossism as an issue from National 
politics, but it will serve to render the bosses 
less obtrusively obnoxious if not less really 
powerful while the Presidential campaign is 
being waged. It should not render any the 
less vigilant those Democrats who recognize 
that the worst enemies of the lemocratic 
party are Democratic bosses, nor render any 
the less determined those who believe they 
have found in the formation of a new party 
the most effective weapon with which to 
destroy bosses and bossism altogether. 


& 


The fifth Olympic 
Games in modern times came 
to an end last week with, for 
the fifth time, a decisive victory for the 
United States. In the track and field events 
the American athletes scored only two points 
less than the athletes of all other countries 
combined, and more than three times as many 
as their nearest competitors. Eighty-five 
points—including sixteen firsts, twelve sec- 
onds, and thirteen thirds—are placed to ihe 
credit of the American athletes, and cighty- 
seven points to the credit of the repre- 
sentatives of nine other countries. Finland 
comes second with twenty-seven points, 
Great Britain (including Canada and South 
Africa) third with twenty-four _ points, 


: series of 
The Olympic ole 
Games 
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Sweden fourth with twenty-one points. The 
two most important events decided since 
our report of last week was written were the 
historic Marathon race and the decathlon. 
In the Marathon, which is a run of just under 
twenty-five miles, commemorating the historic 
(or traditional) run of the messenger who 
brought the news of the victorious outcome 
of the Battle of Marathon to Athens, the 
first place was won by K. K. McArthur, a 
policeman from South Africa. The second 
place in the Marathon was won by another 
runner from South Africa, and third place by 
an American. Six American runners were 
among the first ten to finish. ‘he decath- 
lon—an event made up of ten contests in- 
volving running, hurdling, jumping, throwing 
the weights, and vaulting—was won by a 
good margin by James Thorpe, who had 
already won the pentathlon. ‘Thorpe is an 
American Indian and a student at the Car- 
lisle Indian School. His success in the two 
competitions, which offered a remarkable test 
of speed, strength, and agility, proved him 
to be an all-round athlete of splendid ability. 
‘The record of the United States in the entire 
Games, including other events such as ten- 
nis, swimming, football, shooting, fencing, 
and the like, in addition to the track and 
field events, was also a decisive victory. The 
total score of the American contestants was 
128 points; Great Britain (including the 
colonies) was second, with 108; Sweden 
third, with 104. The Games this year 
were admirable in arrangements and in 
spirit ‘There appear to have been no 
such examples of unsportsmanlike conduct, 
or at least of unsportsmanlike comment and 
protest, as have marked Olympic contests in 
the past. One sad occurrence was the death 
of one of the runners in the Marathon. The 
race was run in the middle of a day of ex- 
cessive heat, and one of the runners—a_ Por- 
tuguese—who fell out as a result of the heat 
and the strain of the race did not recover. 
At future games the Marathon will be run at 
a time when the runners will not be exposed 
to such excessive heat. ‘he death of Lazaro, 
following the pitiful collapse of Dorando four 
years ago, ought to direct attention more 
strongly than ever to the importance of 
proper training. We do not know what 
were the facts in either of these cases, but 
there can be no question that the greatest 
care should be taken that no competitor who 
has not had sufficient training should enter 
such a violent contest as the Marathon. 
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THE DUTY OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORS 

Under the United States Constitution the 
President is not elected directly by the 
people. ‘The people in the various States 
select Presidential Electors, and these Presi- 
dential Electors select the President. Prior 
to the recent National Conventions in Chicago 
and Baltimore in certain States Presidentia! 
Electors had been nominated by the Repub 
lican party. 

Since the withdrawal of nearly half the mem- 
bers from the Republican Convention which, 
nominated Mr. ‘Taft, held in June last, and 
the arrangements for a Progressive Conven- 
tion, to. be held on the 5th of August, to 
nominate a Progressive, the question has 
arisen, For whom should the Presidential 
Electors in these States vote, provided they 
are elected in November? Should they vote 
for the Conservative candidate of the 18th 
of June Convention, or for the Progressive 
candidate of the 5th of August Convention ? 
On the one hand, it is claimed that, by a 
tradition existing for over a century, Presiden- 
tial Electors are chosen to perform a purely 
ministerial act, and therefore the Electors 
already nominated by the Republican party 
are under a moral obligation to vote for Mr. 
Taft. On the other hand, it is claimed that 
the Presidential Electors in the several States 
do not represent the National Convention, 
or the National party, but the State which 
elects them, and therefore they should vote 
for the candidate who is favored by the 
voters in that State. © The Outlook holds the 
latter opinion, and here states concisely the 
grounds for its opinion. 

Under the original Constitution of the 
United States, the Presidential Electors were 
required to meet in their several States and 
there vote for two persons. ‘The results of 
these votes were to be transmitted to Con- 
gress and there counted, the person having 
the greatest number of votes to be thie 
President, “if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed,” 
and the person having the next greatest 
number of votes to be Vice-President. in 
1804 this plan was modified by amendment, 
and the Presidential Electors were directed 
to ‘name in their ballots the person voted 
for as President and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice-President.” Under 
both provisions the people have from almost 
the beginning of their National history rea'ly 
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voted for the President and Vice-President, 
who at first were nominated by —_ cau- 
cuses of Congress, subsequently by National 
Conventions. Neither the caucus nor the 
National Convention is recognized by the 
Constitution. The Presidential 
have the power to elect any native American 
citizen they may’ choose to elect, but party 
nominations have been made ever since 
1796, and since that time the Presidential 
Electors have, in fact, simply declared the 
will of the party by which they were elected. 

But in doing so they have always acted as 
representatives of the State. In fact, there is 
never a National meeting of the Electors. 
They meet only in their several States, and 
alike by the Constitution, by the treatises on 
the Constitution, and by the decisions of the 
Courts they are recognized as State officers. 
The State, and the State alone, has the Con- 
stitutional authority to determine the method 
of their selection. Says Mr. Burgess in his 
treatise on Constitutional law: 

The Legislature of the Commonwealth might 
order the election of the Electors by universal 
suffrage or by a restricted suffrage, directly or 
indirectly, by district ticket or general ticket, 
by single or cumulative vote ; or it might author- 
ize the executive of the Commonwealth to 
appoint them; or it might choose them itself; 


or cause them to be selected by any person and 
in any manner which it might deem suitable. 


The Presidential election is an election by 


States. It is determined, not by the majority 
of the votes cast in the Nation, but by the ma- 
jority of the Electors who have been elected 
in the several States. It has more than once 
happened that a President has been elected 
by a majority in the Electoral College, al- 
though he has had only a minority in the pop- 
ular vote. If the Presidential Electors can- 
not elect, and the election is thrown into the 
House of Representatives, the election then 
is determined, not by a majority of all the 
members, but by a majority of the States, 
each State having only one vote. If no 
candidate has a majority of the States, no 
candidate is elected, and the Vice-President 
becomes President. Thus, to quote Mr. 
Miller on the Constitution (the italics are 
ours): 


The Electors, whether chosen by the Legisla- 
tures of the States, as they were originally, 
or by the popular suffrage of each State, as 
they have come to be now, or by limited dis- 
tricts in each State, as was at one time the 
prevailing system, are always but the puppets 
selected “under a moral restraint to vote for 
some particular person who represented the 
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preferences of the appointing power, whether 
that was the Legislature, or the more popu- 
lar suffrage by which the Legislature itself was 
elected. So that it has come to pass that the 
curious machinery is only a mode of casting 
the vote, to which a Svaze is entitled in the 
election of President, in favor of that candidate 
who is the favorite of the majority of the peo- 
ple, entitled to vote for the more popular branch 
of the State Legislature, zz each State. 


It appears to us clear, in the light of these 
facts, that the Presidential Elector should con- 
sider himself a representative, not of the Na- 
tion, nor of the National Convention, nor of the 
National party, but of the State which has 
elected him. And if it is clear that his party 
in the State and his party as represented 
the National Convention do not agree, he 
should represent the party in his State or 
resign his office. 

In most of the States the Presidential 
Electors are nominated after the National 
Convention has been held, and there is there- 
fore no question respecting the candidate 
for whom the State organization wishes the 
Elector to vote. But when the Presiden- 
tial Elector has been nominated before the 
National Convention is held, and when the 
Elector has adequate grounds for believing 
that his State party is opposed to the candi- 
date nominated by the National Convention, 
he should represent by his vote in the Elect- 
oral College, not the will of the National 
Convention, who have not elected him and 
whom he does not represent, but the will of 
the people who have elected him and whom 
he does represent in the Electoral College. 

There is no precedent by which the Presi- 
dential Electors in this case can be governed, but 
there is one precedent in our National history 
which throws some light upon the problem. 
In 1860 a Democratic Convention was held 
in Charleston, South Carolina. After a Jong 
contest between the representatives from the 
Northern and Western States and the repre- 
sentatives from the Southern States, a plat- 
form satisfactory to the former was adopted, 
and, asa result, delegations from eight South- 
ern States protested and withdrew. The 
Convention adjourned to meet at Baltimore. 
There Mr. Douglas was nominated, although 
he had not received two-thirds of the votes 
of the original Convention, but only two- 
thirds of the delegates then present and 
voting. A new secession carried from the 
Convention five more Southern States be- 
fore the nomination of Mr. Douglas, the 
alleged ground being unjust action by the 
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Committee on Credentials in admitting new 
delegates from two of the previously seced- 
ing States. ‘The new seceders met with the 
old seceders and nominated Mr. Breckin- 
ridge. Neither Convention could claim to be 
regular. Mr. Douglas had been nominated 
without the two-thirds majority required by 
the rules of the Democratic Convention, and 
Mr. Breckinridge had been nominated by a 
Convention which had not in its membership 
two-thirds of the delegates, if indeed it had a 
majority. Both candidates claimed to be 
Democrats and to be: running on a Demo- 
cratic ticket. ‘There were Breckinridge Elect- 
oral tickets in the South, Douglas Electoral 
tickets in the North, and in New York State 
a fusion ticket made up of eighteen Electors 
for Douglas, ten for Bell, and seven for 
Breckinridge. Whether there were any Elect- 
ors who had been nominated before the 
Presidential candidates had been nominated 
we are not able to state. The parallel with 
present conditions, therefore, is not by any 
means complete. But it at least illustrates 


the truth that the people, no less than the Con- 
stitution and the courts, have always regarded 
the Presidential Elector as a State official, and 
have always expected him to represent the 
State by his vote in the Electoral College. 


And it seems to us to illustrate the further 
truth that a discredited convention is not re- 
garded by parties in America as imposing 
any moral obligation on either the voters of 
the party or its official representatives. 


se} 


LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 


The other day one of our neighbors’ chil- 
dren came in to spend the afternoon. He 
was beginning to learn the game of chess and 
asked me if I played. Yes; would he like 
to have a game? Verymuch. How didhe 
want me to play? Should I play as well as 
I could and beat him, if possible, or should I 
play an easy game, and let him beat me? 
He reflected a moment and then replied: 
** Please play as well as ever you can. I want 
to learn the game.” 

After he had gone I recalled a notable pas- 
sage in one of Mr. Huxley’s essays which, 
in the light of my afternoon’s experience, 
seemed to me to throw a little light upon your 
question. The passage reads as follows : 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth, 
that the life, the fortune, and the happiness of 
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every one of us, and, more or less, of those wh 
are connected with us, do depend upon our 
knowing something of.the rules of a game in. 
finitely more difficult and complicated than 
chess. It is a game which has been played for 
untold ages, every man and woman of us being 
one of the two players in a game of his or h 
own. The chess-board is the world, the piec 
are the phenomena of the universe, the rules « 
the game are what we call the laws of natur 
The player on the other side is hidden from us. 
We know that his play is always fair, just, a1 
patient. But also we know, to our cost, that 
never overlooks a mistake, or makes the sma 
est allowance for ignorance. To the man w! 
plays well the highest stakes are paid, with that 
sort of overflowing generosity with which the 
strong shows delight in strength. And one wh 
plays ill is checkmated—without haste, bu 
without remorse. 


Perhaps my youthful friend’s reply to my 
question may throw some light on yours: 
Why, if God is good, is life so hard? Why, 
to use Mr. Huxley’s figure, does the un- 
known Player never overlook a mistake or 
make the smallest allowance for ignorance ? 

Why? Perhaps because He wants us to 
learn the game. Perhaps His object in our 
lives is to teach us how to live. 

I have no solution of the problem of evil: 
the why and wherefore of it. A much more 
important question seems to me to be this: 
How shall I meet the evil that comes into 
my world and get good out of it for myself 
and for others ? 

Dr. Cadman, of Brooklyn, has said, * I do 
not wish to live in a fool-proof universe.” 
I agree with Dr. Cadman. I would much 
rather live ina universe in which out of m\ 
blunders [ can learn wisdom, and out of m\ 
sins I can acquire virtue. I do not see how | 
can do this if there is no hardness im my life. 
Therefore I welcome the hardness. My) 
prayer to my Father is: Be just and paticnt 
with me, but do not overlook my mistakes or 
my sins or even my ignorances. I want to 
learn the game. Help me to learn it by 
putting on me the consequences of my own 
misdoing. ‘This is the prayer of the Psalm- 
ist: ** See if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting.” [he 
way everlasting is not all flowers. 

Peter thus describes the process of chat- 
acter-building : 


Add to your faith virtue, that is valor 
And to valor knowledge. 

And to knowledge self-control. 

And to self-control patience. 

And to patience godliness. 

And to godliness brotherly kindness 
And to brotherly kindness love. 
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How to do this is the problem of life. We 
cannot add valor without dangers to .be con- 
fronted; nor knowledge without problems 
tobe solved; nor self-control without pas- 
sions to be controlled; nor patience with- 
out burdens to be borne; nor godliness 
without a struggle to see him who is invisi- 
ble; nor brotherly kindness without self- 
denying service ; nor the deepest, truest love 
without loving where there is no payment for 
our love, even in gratitude. 

If we are eager to acquire these qualities, 
we shall be willing to pay the price in disci- 
pline. We shall welcome danger if it will 
develop valor ; problems if they will develop 
knowledge ; passions if they will develop self- 
control; burdens if they will develop patience ; 
the struggles of faith if they will develop 
godliness ; self-denying service if it will de- 
velop brotherly kindness ; and even ingrati- 
tude and enmity if they will make our: love, 
like the love of the Father, spontaneous and 
irrepressible. 

| repeat, [ am not attempting to explain 
life. Much of it is enigmatical to me. The 
dangers sometimes seem too great for the 
endangered to meet; the problems too great 
for the reason to wrestle with; the burdens 
too great for the shoulders on which they are 
laid. As to my companions in life’s voyage, 
I have the faith that I see only a fragment of 
their lives and of my own, and, as I know not 
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what opportunities of development life may 
have for them in the future, I take refuge 
from my perplexity in a frank acknowledg- 
ment to myself of myignorance. I have not 
to solve the problem and am content to leave 
it unsolved. But for myself, I can resolve so 
to meet the dangers which confront me as 
to increase my courage ; so to wrestle with 
my problems as to increase my intellectual 
powers; so to bear the burdens which are 
laid upon me as to develop my patience ; so 
to give my service to my fellow-men as to 
grow in brotherly kindness ; so to meet wrong- 
doing with compassion as to make my love 
free and spontaneous ; in short, so to live that 
by my life I may do something to give help 
to the neighbor at my side and to borrow 
help from him, that we may both live bravely 
wisely, patiently, lovingly. 

You and I do not need to understand the 
whole mystery of life in order so to play our 
game with the hidden Player on the other 
side that we may learn to play our part well 
here and prepare ourselves to play our part 
well hereafter, whatever it may be. So I can 
join with Adelaide Procter : 

I thank Thee more that all my joy 
Is touched with pain ; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours, 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth’s bliss may be my gui-e, 
And not my chain. 


LyMAN Axsporr. 
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PARTY should not contain utterly 

incongruous elements, radically di- 

vided on the real issues, and acting 
together only on false and dead issues insin- 
cerely painted as real and vital. It should not 
in the several States as well as in the Nation 
be prostituted to the service of the baser 
type of political boss. It should be so com- 
posed that there should be a _ reasonable 
agreement in the actions taken by it both in 
the Nation and in the several States. 

Judged by these standards, both of the old 
parties break down. Neither can longer be 
trusted to do the work so urgently needed by 
the country. They have been shown to be 
utterly reactionary by the platforms of their 
Conventions, by the actions of both sets of 
bosses in the various States, and also by 
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the legislative work of the 
lican Senators and of the 
gerald-Underwood alliance in control of the 
House of Representatives. | Any real and 
lasting success for the people must be based 
on the liberalization of the party as well as of 
the party’s candidates. A President ham- 
pered by a party controlled by special 
privilege, especially if he is bound to great 
State bosses who are themselves controlled 
by special privilege or if he is faced by the 
bi-partisan alliance of corrupt legislators, can 
give to the people practically nothing. ‘The 
best prospect for a liberated party exists in 
extending the revolt of the Progressives who 
have so successfully worked out their control 
in Pennsylvania, California, Washington, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Kansas, 
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and Nebraska. It is the part of wisdom to 
make use of this effective organization of 
Progressive sentiment, and to appeal to all 
voters to come together without regard to 
past political differences and fight the new 
fight on the new issues instead of again divid- 
ing on worn-out and purely artificial lines. 

The bosses of the Democratic party and 
the bosses of the Republican party alike have 
a closer grip than ever before on the party 
machines in the States and in the Nation. 
This crooked control of both the old parties 
by the beneficiaries of political and business 
privilege renders it hopeless to expect any 
far-reaching and fundamental service from 
either. 

It is in large part a sequel to this crooked 
control that there has been so long a record 
of failure on the part of both the old parties 
to redeem their platform pledges. ~1 very 
earnestly hope that the Progressive party 
will bear this fact in mind when it comes to 
building its platform. Not only should the 


platform be right, but it should be so clearly 
drawn as to make the intentions of those 
who draw it perfectly understood by the 
average man; it should deal wisely and 
boldly with the new issues confronting our 
people ; and, finally, it should scrupulously 


refrain from promising anything that cannot 
be performed, and should clearly show that it 
intends as a matter of honorable obligation to 
carry out every promise made. ‘lo make a 
promise which cannot be carried out or which 
would hopelessly damage the country if car- 
ried out is equivalent to announcing in ad- 
vance that, not only this promise, but all the 
other promises in the platform, are meant to 
be broken, and are for campaign uses only. 
No party, and no candidate, should receive 
the support of the people if the platform 
shows on its face the corrupt insincerity of 
those making it. 

The present conditions in the two old 
parties, and the platforms put forth by both 
of them and judged by the standards out- 
lined above, show that it is hopeless to get 
anything good out of them. ‘lo. endeavor 
to punish each alternately by voting for the 
other is to follow the course most gratefully 
appreciated by the corrupt bosses of both. 
There is nothing that the bosses of the two 
parties more heartily approve than the action 
of the man who does not attempt to wrest 
control of either party away from the boss 
or to establish a new party, but contents 
himself with action which results in keeping 
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the bosses in control of each party a 

merely forcing these bosses to alternate wi: 

one another in control of the Governme: 

Mr. Taft’s election means the perpetuatic 
of the control of the Cranes, Barneses, 
Penroses, and Guggenheims. Dr. Wilson’s 
election means the perpetuation of the con- 
trol of the Murphys, Taggarts, Sullivans, the 
Evans-Hughes people, and their like. The 
bosses are just as powerful in one party as 
in the other. 

The platforms of the two parties are 
models of dangerous insincerity and of bad 
faith. The platform of the Republican perty 
is bad anyhow. ‘Taken in connection with 
the action of the Convention, it amounts tea 
declaration against actual rule by the people 
and a determination that the politicians or 
the beneficiaries of special privilege shall 
completely dominate the people in the future 
just as they are doing at this moment. ‘The 
actions of Mr. Taft and his Administration 
and the actions of the Republican National 
Convention itself make any protestations of 
virtue on the part of the Barnes-Penrose- 
Guggenheim combination, which at the mo- 
ment represents all that is efficient and 
real in the existing Republican party, of no 
consequence whatsoever. Any declaration of 
good intentions in the Republican platform 
on any subject is rendered worthless, first, by 
the fact that the present Administration has 
broken the most important pledges on which 
it was elected ; and, second, by. the fact that 
the National Convention at Chicago, which 
nominated Mr. Taft, acted with such delib 
erate bad faith, such flagrant violation of 
every obligation of decency and honesty, as 
to make any and all of its promises not worth 
the paper on which they are written. A 
homily upon honesty by a pickpocket who still 
keeps the stolen goods does not tend toward 
edification. Not a promise made by any 
man who took part in, apologizes for, or 
benefited by the stealing of the Chicago 
Convention should receive a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

The Baltimore platform offers perhaps as 
good an example as any platform of the last 
thirty years of what has become a typical vice 
of American politics—the avoidance of say- 
ing anything real on real issues, and the 
announcement of radical policies with much 
sound and fury, and at the same time with a 
cautious accompaniment of weasel phrases 
each of which sucks the meat out of the pre- 
ceding statement. Neither the Republican 
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nor the Democratic platform shows the slight- 
est grasp of the real situation that confronts 
this country—the fact that we are now face 
to’face with a great industrial evolution which, 
unless frankly accepted as such by the Gov- 
ernment, will become an industrial revolution. 
‘(hree or four of the issues involved in this 
movement have been touched on by the two 
parties in their platforms—the right of the 
people to have their representatives really 
represent them; the right of the people to 
embody their sense of civic justice in their 
statute laws even over the objection of reac- 
tionary courts ; the cost of living; the tariff 
problem; and the trust problem. On all 
these matters both parties have spoken 
loudly, but on no one of them has either 
party spoken clearly. It is difficult to know 
whether most to condemn the Republican 
platform for daring to make declarations to 
which its own actions and the actions of the 
Administration during the past three years 
have frankly given the lie, or the Demo- 
cratic platform for unctuously stating that 
the pledges it makes are intended to be car- 
ried out after election, and not intended 
merely for platform use. There could be no 
more flagrant example than that which the 
Baltimore platform affords of the making of 
promises in such fashion that they shall seem 
to be what they are not, and of such a char- 
acter that there could by no possibility be any 
serious effort to carry them out under pen- 
alty of Nation-wide disaster. 

What the Baltimore platform says on the 
tariff and the trusts illustrates completely 
what I mean. It first declares that protective 
duties are unconstitutional. If the Demo- 
cratic party is sincere in this belief, then it is 
necessarily committed to a construction of 
the Constitution which would gravely impair 
the powers which the Governmeiut has em- 
ployed time and time again for industrial 


and social betterment. If it is unconstitu-. 


tional to impose protective duties for the 
sake of helping wage-workers, then it is un- 
constitutional to lay an inheritance tax or an 
income tax for the purpose of equalizing 
burdens and securing a better distribution of 
wealth ; then it is unconstitutional to collect 
a corporation tax levied with the incidental 
purpose of securing publicity regarding cor- 
poration and trust methods; then the State 
bank tax, imposed for the purpose of regu- 
lating the issuance of currency, was and still 
is unconstitutional ; then it would be uncon- 
stitutional to enact any kind of workmen’s 
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insurance law that would levy a tax for the 
purpose of creating a fund out of which 
wage-earners would receive insurance; it 
would be unconstitutional to use the tax- 
ing power of the Government in any form 
forthe purpose of improving social condi- 
tions and promoting economic efficiency. 
There can be legitimate discussion as to the 
extent to which the principle of protection 
should be applied, and, in my judgment, it 
should be applied for totally different pur- 
poses than those for which it has been ap- 
plied for the last three years. . But it is quite 
impossible to declare the principle of protec- 
tion itself as unconstitutional unless the Con- 
stitution is interpreted in a way that would 
at once reduce us to impotence in dealing 
with nine-tenths of the serious social and in- 
dustrial problems which now confront us. 
Nor is this all. If the Democrats are sin- 
cere in what they say about protection, if 
they really believe it to be unconstitutional, 
it is out of the question for any protective duty 
to be left for more than a very short period 
on the statute-books. If the tariff is really 
to be made a tariff for revenue only, then 
every species of protection must be removed 
from the American farmer and the American 
laboring man no less than from the American 
manufacturer, and duties must be imposed 
on such articles as tea and coffee. If Dr. 
Wilson were elected, he would either ‘have 
to repudiate the promises made about the 
tariff in the Democratic platform or else 
bring every industry in the country to a 
crash which would make all the panics in our 
past history seem like child’s play in com- 
parison. In short, were Dr. Wilson elected 
on this platform, he would be obliged at 
the very outset of his Administration to 
face the alternatives of dishonesty or disaster, 
the alternatives of refusing to carry out the 
expressed pledges of the platform, or else 
of causing such disaster to every worker in 
the country as would mean Nation-wide ruin. 
There would be just one loophole for him, 
and this loophole is itself to be found in the 
dishonesty of the platform. After stridently 
proclaiming that the protective tariff must be 
immediately abolished, and making assertions 
about the present tariff duties which, if true, 
would demand their immediate abolition, it 
adds that in carrying out the principles enun- 
ciated it will.proceed “ by legislation that will 
not injure or destroy legitimate industry.” 
This is as fine an example of a weasel phrase 
as could ever be imagined. Either it is itself 
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absolutely meaningless or it sucks all mean- 
ing out of all the previous denunciations of 
the tariff. It admits in so many words that 
the tariff system is intimately connected with 
the legitimate business of the country ; it also 
says that it is unconstitutional, that it makes 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, that the 
farmer and the laboring man are the chief 
sufferers under it and gain no benefits from 
it; and then proceeds to say that the tariff 
shall at once be put on a revenue basis, and 
yet that there shall be no legislation that will 
injure or destrvy legitimate business! After 
this, the platform continues by stating that 
its pledges are made to be kept when 
in office as well as relied upon during the 
campaign. Which pledge does it mean to 
keep about the tariff? If the Democratic 
platform is sincere when it says that the 
legislation it advocates is not to injure any 
legitimate industry, then it is simply advo- 
cating what the Republican platform advo- 
cates, doubtless with equal insincerity, when 
that platform says that it wishes to reduce 
excessive rates, and, using the language which 
the Democratic platform a few days later 
copied, to do so “without injury to any 
American industry.” If, on the other hand, 


it is true that our present system does make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, and if it 
is unconstitutional to have anything except a 
revenue tariff, then it is out of the question 
to alter the situation except by legislation 


that will destroy the present industries. ‘The 
two pledges made about the tariff in the 
Democratic platform are mutually exclusive. 
‘ne cannot be kept without repudiating the 
other. As a matter of fact, if the Demo- 
cratic party came into power, it would doubt- 
less break both pledges ; it would not abolish 
all protective duties, but it would act with 
sufficient unwisdom about them to cause 
Nation-wide disaster. 

‘The same thing is true in what the Balti- 
more platform says of the high cost of living. 
It states that import duties on the necessa- 
ries of life must be materially reduced. Yet 
later on it expresses a fervent purpose to 
encourage agriculture. But of course those 
who drew up this platform must know that in 
the average household it is farm products 
which go to make up most of the cost of 
living, and it is both cowardly and insincere 
not to state that the proposed reduction of 
duties is, aimed primarily at the farmer. 

Yet, again, consider what the Baltimore 
platform says about the trusts. ‘There is 
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much sound and fury in the declaration for : 
drastic enforcement of the Anti-Trust Law 
There is loud demand that it be enforced 
not merely by civil but by criminal proceed 
ings. There is a purpose expressed to 
amend it so that the Supreme Court will n: 
longer be able to show any leniency in its 
construction. If this portion of the plat- 
form means anything, it means that the Anti- 
Trust Law is to be made of such a characte: 
that it would, as President Van Hise has 
shown, if literally applied, stop all business 
not merely by business men but by farmers 
throughout the United States. But farther 
on in the platform comes the wease! phrase 
for this statement also, for in connection with 
the Anti-Trust Law occurs the further state- 
ment that the platform denounces any attempt 
to enlarge or magnify by indirection the 
powers of the Federal Government, and 
insists that Federal remedies for inter-State 
commerce shall be added to, and not be substi- 
tuted for, State remedies. This is, in effect, 
merely to declare that the position taken by 
the Supreme Court in the Sugar Case many 
years ago was correct when the Supreme 
Court absolutely emasculated the Anti-Trust 
Law in the name of States’ rights. The 
sound and fury of the Baltimore declaration 
against trusts is entirely in the vein of Mr. 
Bryan, but the weasel sentence about States’ 
rights could well have been suggested by the 
astuteness of Mr. Bryan’s fellow-Democrat 
Mr. Ryan. ‘The first or declaratory part. if 
true and if lived up to, would necessarily 
mean that all business would immediately 
be stopped. It is sufficiently unreasoning to 
satisfy every rural Tory in the country, every 
man who believes that somehow or other we 
can get back to the conditions of the fifties, 
and who is ignorant of the fact that, if the 
Anti-Trust Law were literally enforced as the 
Democratic platform in this particular para- 
graph demands, every farmers’ organization, 
every workmen’s organization, every small 
tradesmen’s organization, every species of 
co-operation, would all be declared illegal, and 
all business everywhere throughout the United 
States would stop. Even men untrained in 
business would revolt against such a_plat- 
form. But of course they are all assured 
privately by all the men entitled to speak for 
the Democratic party that there is nothing 
whatever serious in the proposal, that it is a 
mere campaign statement that is not mevwnt 
to be honestly enforced. Of course it could 
not be strictly enforced ; and strict enforce- 
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ment could at best be attempted only by the 
most feverish effort—sufficient to frighten 
and damage honest business men, but, 
as was conclusively shown in the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco ‘Trust Cases, not such as 
to do any real damage to the trusts against 
which it is nominally aimed. As with the 
tariff, if Dr. Wilson were elected, he would 
have at once to face the fact whether he 
would violate the platform or destroy all 
business. But the weasel phrase above 
quoted should satisfy every one. The Con- 
stitution was framed more for the purpose 
of giving to the Government complete power 
over inter-State commerce than for any other 
object. Every trust magnate in the country 


can rest in safety if he can have the law rele- 
gated to the States instead of to the Nation. 
All danger to him will vanish forthwith. The 
experience of New Jersey during the last 


eighteen months, while Dr. Wilson has been 
Governor, is enough to prove this. New 
Jersey has been in the past well known 
for its leniency in permitting the formation 
of trusts to operate outside the State. Dr. 
Wilson has been at the head of its Gov- 
ernment for nearly two years; yet during 
that time nothing of real importance has 
been done—doubtless nothing could have 
been done—to help solve the trust problem. 
The States are powerless in this matter. 
The Nation must act. 

There is not a dishonest trust in the coun- 
try that could not afford to support the Demo- 
cratic platform rather than face the honest 
and efficient purpose of the Progressive 
party, and there is not an honest business 
concern ‘in the country that would not be 
ruined if the promises of the Democratic 
platform were kept. 


FOLLOWING THE CAMPAIGN 


A WEEKLY DIGEST OF POLITICAL OPINION 
AS EXPRESSED BY PEOPLE AND NEWSPAPERS 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


HE National Convention is the Su- 
preme Court of the party,” says 
one of the Kansas Presidential 

Electors. ‘From its decision there is no 
appeal. As in other cases, you still have the 
right to go out behind the barn and cuss the 
Court, but you can’t disregard its decision.”’ 

Can’t you? 

That is the question—the problem of 
Presidential Electors—on which the opinion 
of persons and newspapers is worth quoting. 

First, let us quote a paragraph from the 
Federal Constitution. Article II, Section 1, 
Sa\ Ss: 

ach State shall appoint in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
Electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress. ... The Electors 
shall meet in their respective States and vote 
by ballot for two persons, ... and they shall 
make a list of all the persons voted for. The 


person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the President. 


[In that standard work “ A History of the 
Presidency ’’ Dr. Edward Stanwood does not 
fail to point out the fact that, according to 
the theory of the Constitution, “ the Electors 


are officers of their respective States.”” He 
adds : ° 


As such, the method of their appointment is 
left entirely to the Legislatures. .. . 

The Electors ... are State officers, whose 
appointment is certified by the Governor; who 
meet, discharge their one duty, and adjourn, 
within the State and under State authority. 


Thus, though their office is created by the 
Federal Constitution, Presidential Electors 
are State and not Federal officers. Con- 
cerning this the Kansas City ** Times ” (Ind. 
Rep.) says: 

Presidential Electors are State officers. By 
express provision of the Federal Constitution 
they are chosen by the several States in such a 
manner as the Legislatures of the States de- 
scribe. 

The idea that the allegiance of the Electors 

. is toa National Committee and not to the 
people who elect them, is without foundation in 
fact, law, or morals. 


Furthermore, “there is no way to bind 
an Elector to support any particular candi- 
date,” said Senator Borah, of Idaho, to a 
correspondent of the New York * World” 
(Ind.Dem.) recently. ‘* A Republican Elector 
can support a Dernocrat in the Electoral 
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College if he desires to do so.” In the same 
sense the Topeka ‘“ Capital” (Rep.) thus 
comments : 

There is nothing in the Constitution requir- 
ing a Presidential Elector to vote a certain way, 
any more than there is requiring a Senator or 
Congressman to vote acertain way. An Elector 
can vote for any man for President, and his 
position is entirely honorable and aboveboard 
and correct if he simply notifies the voters in 
advance of his nomination precisely what he 
intends to do if elected. 

Such notification almost always reflects the 
voters’ views, but, according to a writer in 
the New York “‘Times” (Ind. Dem.), there 
have been two instances in our history when 
Electors notably exercised their right to vote 
without regard to their supposed instructions. 

In the campaign of 1796, which gave the 
Presidency to John Adams, a Virginia Elector 
voted against Jefferson, who had the largest 
popular following in his State. Then there is 
the notable precedent of the Tilden-Hayes con- 
test of 1876. According to the Republican 
returns, Tilden had a majority of 252,224 over 
Hayes, and it was said that, had the Electoral 
Colleges of Louisiana, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina cast their vote as the popular vote was cast, 
Tilden would have got 203 and Hayes 166. The 
issue was finally thrown into the Senate and 
Hayes became President. 

This was not at first anticipated. The 
returns came in so unfavorably for the Re- 
publicans that, on the following morning, 
hardly a Republican paper claimed Hayes’s 
election. When it was seen that the popu- 
lar vote, though not the Electoral vote, had 
indeed been cast for ‘Tilden, it was proposed 
that certain members of the Electoral Col- 
lege elected to vote for Hayes recognize 
the equities of the case and vote for 
Tilden. Says the Waterbury, Connecticut, 
‘* American ’’ (Rep.): “James Russell Low- 
ell, a Massachusetts Elector, indignantly re- 
fused to be a party to this, although he be- 
lieved that Mr. Tilden was elected.” To 
this the Minneapolis * Journal ’”’ (Rep.) adds : 

It was argued that if one or two Republican 
Electors who so believed should vote for Tilden 
they would carry out the will of the people and 
perhaps avert civilwar. But Lowell and others, 
to whom the suggestion was made, repudiated it 
as a suggested act of treachery. Each Elector 
had received his instructions from his constitu- 
ents and was bound by every consideration of 
honor to carry them out exactly and faithfully. 


We have Dr. Stanwood’s testimony to the 
fact that ‘“‘almost from the beginning the 
Electors have beén subject, in giving their 
votes, to a moral stress so powerful that not 
one of them could separate himself from his 
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fellows and vote for any other than the can- 
didate of his party without being guilty o! 
unpardonable political treachery.” With this 
as a basis, newspapers like the Minneapolis 
“Journal” declare concerning the presen: 
situation that “the men who have been 
nominated for Electors have been named as 
Republican candidates, not as Roosevelt 
candidates. ‘They are in honor bound to 
run as Republican candidates or to resign 
and let their places be filled by those who 
are willing to receive and carry out the in- 
structions of the people,” these instructions 
being, according to the “ Journal,” the nomi- 
nees of the Republican Convention. — In 
other words, if they cannot vote for the 
nominees of the Republican National Con- 
vention, they have no business on the Re- 
publican ticket. The New York “ Evening 
Post ” is still more severe : 

However vague the new [Progressive] decla- 
ration of principles may be with regard to spe- 
cific material issues, in the way of moral issues 
it leaves nothing to be desired. It is all summed 
up in the one clear call, “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
neither in politics norin business. Presumably, 
it is in compliance with the eighth command- 
ment that the policy of capturing the Repub- 
lican organizations in the States for the pur- 
pose of nominating Roosevelt Electors is being 
advocated in Progressive circles. 

3ut the question arises: Who is the can- 
didate of the Republican party? President 
Taft was renominated at the National Re- 
publican Convention in Chicago by means 
which, according to many protestants, were 
fraudulent. ‘These protestants thereupon 
nominated Theodore Roosevelt and, where 
they have not control over a State organiza- 
tion, have created a new party. In States 
where they have control of the organization 
Mr. Roosevelt’s position is thus amusingly 
put by one of his chief critics, the New York 
“Tribune ” (Rep.): 

Mr. Roosevelt continues to claim a right to 
run for President on the Republican ticket in 
States where such a course suits his conveni- 
ence, while protesting that in other States he is 
not a Republican, and that his movement must 
not be complicated with the regular Republican 
ticket because “ it will prevent Democrats from 
voting for me.” . . . Mr. Roosevelt is a regular 
Republican in Kansas, a Democrat in North 


Carolina, and a National Progressive in New 
York. 


According to a correspondent of the New 
York ‘“ World,” “ at least seventy-eight of the 
Republican Electors, picked to make the fight 
in their respective States for the party, are in 
sympathy with Roosevelt, and, if elected in 
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November, may vote for him.” Indeed, it is 
expected by some Progressives that the organ- 
izations in those States, where the Roose- 
velt Electors are found to outnumber the Taft 
Electors, may go over bodily to the Roosevelt 
cause. ‘Only in a narrow and _ technical 
political and partisan sense may this be 
called ‘bolting’ the Chicago nomination of 
Taft,”’ says the Sacramento “ Bee” (Ind.) 

[t is interesting to note the varying condi- 
tions in several States. First of all in 


CALIFORNIA 

* So far as the will of California Republi- 
cans is concerned,”’ continues the Sacramento 
organ, ** the decision of the Progressives to 
support Roosevelt for the Presidency is but 
carrying out the will of the Republican party 
of California, as shown in the seventy thou- 
sand majority they gave Roosevelt in the 
Presidential primaries.” The “ Bee ” then 
explains : 

Although that Presidential primary was an 


act of fairness to the Reactionaries, who clam- 
ored for it, and despite the fact that the Pro- 


. gressives, then in control of the State organiza- 


tion and the Legislature, could have sent a solid 
Roosevelt delegation to Chicago without any 
such primary, the Reactionaries in the Na- 
tional Convention deliberately trampled the law 
of California under foot, unseated two lawfully 
elected California delegates, and fraudulently 
gave two votes to Taft. By like tactics, in a 
number of States enough Roosevelt delegates 
were unseated and Taft pretenders substituted 
to accomplish the deliberately planned scheme 
to steal the nomination for Taft at any cost. 


Hence Governor Johnson, of California, has 
given out the following statement : 


Our Presidential Electors, under the law, are 
selected by candidates for the Legislature 
chosen at direct primaries. There is a wide 
divergence of opinion as to whether candidates 
for Presidential Electors can by petition be put 
upon the ticket by a party designation, or, if 
thus put upon the ticket, can be voted for in a 
single group, and there are many who insist that 
the only party designations that can be used are 
Republican, Democratic, and Socialist. It has 
therefore been determined that those candidates 
ior the Legislature in the Republican party who 
are Progressive shall agree, if they are success- 
jul, to nominate candidates for Presidential 
Electors who will vote for Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent. In addition to making the fight thus 
boldly upon candidates -to the Legislature, in 
order that Electors favorable to Roosevelt 
shall be nominated, petitions will be circulated 
for the purpose, if it can legally be done, of 
putting upon the ballot the Roosevelt Electors 
In any event. 


Kheyond a doubt the “single group” 
method is the one preferred by the Progress- 


ives, says the Los Angeles * Express ”’ 
(Ind.), ‘and unquestionably the law will be 
amended at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, so that a party such as the Progressive 
may take its individual place on the ballot.” 
Should Governor Johnson’s plan be put into 
operation, the ‘Taft men in California, as the 
Boston “Transcript”? (Ind.) says, ‘ could 
only get Taft Electors on the ballot by peti- 
tion.” As under the State law each of the 
petitions will have to be signed by many 
thousands of qualified voters, the * ‘I'ran- 
script ”’ complains that “ practically the 
President’s friends would have no chance 
to be represented by Electors in California.” 
Indeed, the New York “ ‘Times ” (Ind. Dem.) 
declares that such conditions ‘ would deprive 
the Taft voters of all opportunity of freely 
expressing their will at the polls.” 

“If the California law had been passed 
by ‘ bosses ’ and not ‘ leaders ’ of the people,” 
says the Knoxville, Tennessee, “ Sentinel ” 
(Dem.), “and the ‘ bosses’ were caught in 
their own trap, oh, what a howl of derision 
there would be! But the California law is 
the work of Governer Johnson and _his 
friends.” The howl is certainly on the other 
side. The Los Angeles “ Express ”’ cries : 

Listen! Loud, long howls fill the air. The 
Reactionaries, who but lately were rejoicing 
over the ousting from the National Convention 
of two Progressive delegates, elected by the 
voters of the State by a plurality of 77,000, evi- 
dently fear to measure strength with the Pro- 
gressives. As they survey the prospect that 
confronts them, they split their throats and 
crack their cheeks in an endeavor to vocalize 
their woe. Let them howl and howl and howl! 


KANSAS 


In Kansas the Taft managers have placed 
a ticket of Electors in the field who, if elected, 


will vote for Taft. One of these Electors, 
Judge Slonecker, speaks for the rest. He 
says, as reported: 

Mr. Taft is nominated. Whatever else hap- 
pens, Mr. Roosevelt was not nominated... . 
The claim that Roosevelt should have been 
nominated is not enough to entitle him to the 
Electoral vote of the Republican party. If the 
Electors of the various parties are not in honor 
bound to support their own party nominees, 
then political parties are not worthy of their 
names. 

On the other hand, the Roosevelt Electors 
declare that they will vote in the Electoral 
College for the ex-President.. As Mr. 
William Allen White, of Emporia, Kansas, 
writing in the Kansas City “ Star” (Ind. 
Rep.), says: ‘* The Progressives control the 
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machinery of the Republican party [in Kan- 
sas]. They control it by the primary votes 
of the rank and file of the party. They have 
a set of Roosevelt Electors, a candidate for 
United States Senator, a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and for Congressman in practically 
every district, and the Progressive purpose 
to hold to‘that party machinery when they 
carry the coming August primaries.” 

To this the Leavenworth “* Times ”’ (Rep.) 
rejoins : 


Suppose that the Democrats had foreseen the 
present situation, had filed petitions for ten men 
as Republican candidates for.Elector upon whom 
they could depend to vote for Wilson, and would 
then, on the day of the August primaries, ask 
for Republican ballots and succeed in electing 
their men. This would give the Democrats 
control of the situation. There would then be 
only the Wilson candidates for Electors on the 
ballot at the November election unless others 
got on as Independents. Would Mr. White 
think that this was all right? 

“Oh, but Democrats couldn’t get Republican 
ballots,” the Emporia man exclaims, perhaps. 

Why not? Democrats have voted Republi- 
can ballots at every primary that has been held 
in Kansas. 

“But to do that to control party machinery 
wouldn’t be honorable. They could be pre- 
vented by law. They could be made to swear 
that they are Republican,” says Mr. White. 

And that describes the situation of Mr. White 
and every other Roosevelt supporter in the 
State. They are no longer Republicans. .. . It 
will be no more honorable for the Roosevelt 
supporters to control the Republican primaries 
and keep the Taft Electors off the ballot than it 
would be for the Democrats to control them and 
keep both Taft and Roosevelt Electors off. 
Nor do we believe it will be legal. 


This view is not accepted by other influen- 
tial organs. For instance, the Kansas City 
“Times ” (Ind. Rep.) declares : 


Ordinarily the allegiance to the party organi- 
zations and the allegiance to the voters choos- 
ing the Electors have been identical. But now, 
in the Progressive States, fidelity to the voters 
is precisely opposed to fidelity to Barnes, Pen- 
rose, Guggenheim, and their accomplices of the 
National Committee. 

Electors who were chosen in the Progressive 
States before the Chicago Convention certainly 
were not chosen with the understanding or with 
any implication that they would help the crooked 
politicians of the National Committee to dis- 
franchise the very people who selected them! 


And the Topeka “ Capital ” (Rep.) adds: 


The Kansas delegates at Chicago were so 
disgusted at the manner with which the Con- 
vention was manipulated that they did not vote 
for any nominee for President. . . . The oppor- 
tunity in August will be afforded to all Republi- 
cans to declare how they stand as to the action 
of the Chicago Convention. 


OUTLOOK 
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Though the Boston “ Transcript” (Ind.; 
opposes Mr. Roosevelt, it nevertheless says 
of the approaching Kansas primary : 

If such an idea should be attempted, Kansas 
has afforded the best method of putting it into 
operation. There is to be a primary to nom- 
inate Electors in that State next month. Roose- 
velt Electors will be proposed by the regular 
Republican organization, while the Taft men 
will put up Electors favorable to Taft. This 
will certainly give an opportunity for the Repu))- 
licans of that State to show which candidate 
they prefer—a sort of midsummer test of public 
opinion which will add relish to the campaign 
in the dog days. 

Meanwhile a temporary restraining order 
has been issued in the district court at New- 
ton, Kansas, enjoining every county clerk in 
the State from printing on the official primary 
ballot under the head of Republican party 
those candidates for Presidential Electors 
who have openly declared that they will sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt. The proceedings were 
filed by Mr. Stanley, Republican National 
Committeeman. The case will be heard on 
July 22. 

NEBRASKA 

In Nebraska much the same situation ex- 
ists as in Kansas, save that in the latter State 
the Taft men, recognizing their minority dis- 
advantage, entered their candidates for Elect- 
ors at the last moment, and thus created a 
straight “line-up ” for the Republican voters 
in August. ‘The Lincoln, Nebraska, ‘“ State 
Journal ” (Rep.), admitting that more than a 
majority of the Nebraska Electors are claimed 
for Roosevelt, says : 

This sudden galvanizing into life of the Elect- 
oral College introduces a bewildering problem 
... The Electors may announce that, if elected 
in November, they will vote for Roosevelt, a 
thing they have a perfect right todo. In that 
case, they will go on the official ballot as 
Republicans, while the Taft Electers can go on 
only by petition. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


In South Dakota, at the recent Republi- 
can State Convention, held at Huron, a reso- 


lution to indorse ‘Taft was voted down; 
instead, the Convention selected five anti- 
Taft Presidential Electors, uninstructed and 
free to vote for Roosevelt. The Sioux 
Falls *‘ Argus-Leader”’ (Rep.) thus com 
ments : 

The situation is one of chaos. As matters 
now stand, the Republicans of the State are dis- 
franchised. If they don’t want to vote for the 
nominee of the new party which is to be formed 
they can vote for Wilson. There is no way by 


which a Republican voter in this State can cast 
his vote for Taft. 
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Hence the Sioux City, lowa, *“ Journal” 
(Rep.), speaking of the situations in the 
above-mentioned States, concludes that “ the 
moral aspect alone should be sufficient to 
prevent any candidate or set of candidates 
from asking the support of the electorate 
under false colors.’ 


MISSOURI 


In Missouri, under the State election laws, 
no new State or county tickets, it is said, 
can be placed upon the ballot at this time. 
As a result, the third party movement in 
Missouri will, it is expected, consist in the 
attempt to elect Roosevelt Electors over the 
Taft Electors. Concerning this, Governor 
Hadley is reported as follows : 


I understand that the supporters of Colonel 
Roosevelt will place an Electoral ticket on the 
ballot in the interest of his candidacy, as this 
can be done on petition of a thousand voters. 
While I expect to take no part in the prepara- 
tion of such a ballot, it would be a subject for 
future consideration of those interested in the 
success of the Republican party in this State 
and the principles for which it stands as to 
whether the names of the Republican State and 
local candidates cannot be.placed upon this 
ballot as well as upon the regular Republican 
ticket. 

The Galveston ** News” (Ind.) seems to 
be getting suspicious of the Progressives 
when it says: 

It is evident that, although on its way, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Progressive party hasn’t yet learned 
whither it is going; nor apparently is it much 
better informed as to the course by which it 
hopes to reach its unknown destination. If the 
new party should put out tickets in such States 
as Missouri and Kansas, it must incur the oppo- 
sition of such men as Governor Hadley and 
Governor Stubbs; and if it should not put out 
tickets in such States, then it could hardly pre- 
tend to be a National party. The dilemma is 
embarrassing, but it is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the effort to compromise with duty. 


IOWA 


Following the recent Iowa Republican 
State Convention, which, as the Buffalo “ Ex- 
press ” (Rep.) says, ‘** appears to have car- 
ried the spirit of revolt beyond any mark 
hitherto set even by the most radical,’”’ many 
of the delegates who formed part of the 
majority assisted in plans for the organization 


of the new party. ‘Such a Convention as 
this is an anomaly,” declares the “ Express.” 
“If these majority delegates did not wish to 
remain Republicans, what right have they to 
seek or to accept elections to a Republican 
Convention ?” Probably presaging the an- 
swer given by the Roosevelt delegates in Cali- 


, 


fornia and Kansas, the “ Express ” winds up 


with this snapper : 


The course of Iowa is the more surprising 
since up to this time that State has given evi- 
dence of some degree of order and organization. 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota conditions are thus outlined, if 
we may believe the St. Paul “ Despatch ” 
(Ind. Rep.) : 

While those Electors were chosen to cast for 
President the vote of Minnesota and were 
chosen as Republicans, they were the choice of 
a Convention that was tumultuously for Roose- 
velt and against Taft and were supposed to 
reflect, each of them, the same view. 

Minnesota was against Taft then, and is 
against Taft now. No one conversant with the 
situation in this State can doubt that, even had 
the Chicago Convention been above reproach, 
had its methods been wholly honest, and had 
Taft been its legal and enthusiastic choice, Min- 
nesota sentiment would be arrayed against him. 
But it cannot be disputed that Minnesota senti- 
ment will never concede the honesty of the Taft 
nomination. 

That is the second feature of the situation at 
this time, and this is the time to look matters 
squarely in the face and mince no words. 


MARYLAND 


In Maryland Electors are chosen at a pop- 
ular election on a general ticket for the entire 
State. But such of the candidates as pro- 
fess to represent a party which has polled 
ten per cent of the entire vote cast at the 
next preceding general election (in other 
words, either the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic party) must be nominated by a State 
Convention of the party in question. The 
party’s candidates have been chosen. But, 
as ex-Attorney-General Bonaparte, writing in 
the Baltimore “* Evening Sun” (Ind. Dem.), 
points out, “ there remains a question, not 
of law, but of conscience or honor—namely, 
whether a nominee for Elector who intends, 
if he be chosen in November, to vote for 
Theodore Roosevelt and does not intend to 
vote for William H. Taft ought, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to let his name appear on 
the ticket as a Republican candidate.” Mr. 
Bonaparte then proceeds to say: 

Undoubtedly it is conceivable that aman may 
have a perfect legal right to retain a position 
and yet show, if he shall retain it, that he has 
none of the instincts of a gentleman, nor even 
the sentiments natural to an honest man. 

The case has, in fact, recently arisen. The 
fifteen or more Taft committeemen on the late 
Republican National Committee who repre- 
sented States carried by Roosevelt in the pri- 
maries could not be compelled to vacate the 
places in which they misrepresented their re- 
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spective constituencies; but surely only such 
people as they soon and clearly showed them- 
selves to be would have held on to these places 
when the Republicans of their several States 
didn’t want them. 

Their example in no wise justified the like 
conduct in others, and it is probable that they 
would be the first-to cry out against the indeli- 
cate behavior of an Elector, nominated to vote 
for Roosevelt and elected in November, who 
should then refuse to vote for Taft. ... 

At this time, however, there can be in Mary- 
land no conflict between the Constitutional and 
the customary duties of an Elector.... Mr. 
Roosevelt is. indisputably the favorite of the 
people entitled to vote in this State, in so far as 
such legal voters took part in the Republican 
primaries. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In Pennsylvania thirty-eight Republican 
Electors were nominated as Roosevelt sup- 
porters, says the New York “ Globe” (Rep.), 
and ‘“* most of them had signified an intention 
of voting for Roosevelt for President.” The 
prospect of so many votes going to Mr. 
Roosevelt has caused the Taft supporters to 
endeavor to get enough signers to a petition 
to rescind the action of the State Convention 
and throw the Pennsylvania strength to them. 
A Republican compromise plan has been sug- 
gested which recalls the Democratic fusion 
between the two wings of that party in 
1860: namely, a union ticket of Electors 
with the agreement that, in case the ticket 
should command a majority, the Electoral 
vote should be given to that candidate who 
should come nearest to an election. Where, 
in 1860, there was no hope that fusion would 
give the Democrats a majority, the two 
wings had, of course, each its own Electoral 
ticket. The Pennsylvania plan is thus out- 
lined by Mr. E. A. Van Valkenburg, editor 
of the Philadelphia ** North American ” (Ind. 
Rep.), and one of the Pennsylvania signers 
of the call for a Progressive party National 
Convention : 


The plan to run the same set of Electors on 
both the Progressive and Republican tickets 
did not in any way involve a compromise with 
the Taft forces. The chief consideration of all 
was to devise some plan which would give to 
Colonel Roosevelt all of the thirty-eight Electoral 
votes from Pennsylvania. Every Roosevelt man 
contended that the Colonel was entitled to all 
ot the votes of all the Electors from Pennsyl- 
vania because he had carried not only the pri- 
maries in Pennsylvania by a large majority, but 
also had gone to the National Convention with 
a clear majority of all the legally elected dele- 
gates to that body. ... 

The Pennsylvania Progressives .. . want to 
emphasize by a second defeat of Mr. Taft that 
he has no claim legally, morally, or politically on 
one single Electoral vote from Pennsylvania. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Colonel Roosevelt, on the other hand, stands 
squarely upon the principles which he contende: 
for at Chicago. He contends that the fraud per- 
petrated at Chicago by Mr. Taft’s friends total] 
vitiates “Mr. Taft ’s claim to the Republican 
nomination, and must not entitle him under an 
circumstance to a single Electoral vote from 
Pennsylvania. He does not approve of any 
plan which, under any contingency, would plac 
his friends or himself in the position of admi:- 
ting that Mr. Taft could possibly acquire a right 
to tne support of a single Presidential Elector 
from Pennsylvania. .. . 

The practical result of Colonel Roosevelt's 
plan would be to insure him only about thirt, 
Electoral votes from Pennsylvania, instead of 
the thirty-eight Electoral votes which unques- 
tionably would go to him under the plan pro- 
posed by his Pennsylvania delegates. 


Both President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt have 
thus rejected the plan, though for different 
reasons. ‘The first is reported by the New 
York “Sun” (Ind.) as saying that it is his 
earnest desire to have a fair fight between 
the Republican and Democratic parties, and 
any other candidate for President that might 
be on the ticket ; that an opportunity should 
be given each voter to vote his conviction, 
and that he would not compromise. Speak: 
ing for the Taft supporters, the Philadelphia 
‘** Press ” points out that the parallel ticket 
scheme is against the Pennsylvania law. 


The New York “Tribune,” also so speak: 
ing, declares as follows: 


Many Pennsylvania politicians are in the same 
conditions of funk as are their counterparts in 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, that they want to 
save the candidates for State offices, for Con- 
gress, and for the Legislature at the expense of 
the National ticket, and, for that reason, urge a 
union on the local nominees and a more or 
less friendly rivalry in the choice of Electors, 
the Electoral vote to go to the National candi- 
date on whose ticket the joint Electors receive 
the greater number of votes. Such a compro- 
mise would be discreditable. It would 
put the interests of local’candidates above the 
interests of the party at large. 


On his part, as indicated above, Mr. Roose- 
velt objects to an agreement under which Mr. 
‘Taft should receive the entire Electoral vote 
of the State in case a greater number of votes 
should be cast on election day for the Tait 
ticket than for the Roosevelt ticket ; hence he 
cannot consent to an agreement under which 
the votes of Electors already selected tor 
him should be cast for Mr. Taft, since Mr. 
Roosevelt’s contention is that the action of 
the Republican Convention at Chicago was 
fraudulent. Mr. Roosevelt will sanction no 
plan which recognizes a nominee named, as, 
he asserts, by a fraudulent vote. 














THE NEW PRESIDENT OF AMHERST 

Alexander Meiklejohn, newly chosen President of Amherst College, is in his forty-first 
year. For eleven years, a quarter of his life, he has been Dean of Brown University. 
His teaching field is philosophy. He is a graduate of Brown University and a high school 
man as to college preparation. His post-graduate work he took at Brownand at Cornell. He 
was born at Rochdale, England. He came to this country at eight years of age. President 
Meiklejohn is of Scotch descent, English birth, and New England training. He is a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church. He became instructor in Brown four years after he was 
graduated ; he became assistant professor in 1899, associate professor in 1903, and full pro- 
fessor in 1906. Administrative duties have absorbed his time, but he has made his course 
in logic of foremost importance in the intellectual equipment and training of students. 
Uniform and unbroken testimony from Brown graduates of a decade past declares this 
course one which stimulates thought and decides conviction. As Dean he has stood for 
honor and principle as more important in student government than rules and penalties. 
He is an all-around athlete, played on a varsity team, is a bowler still in constant 
demand in cricket matches, and represents in the management of college athletics the con- 
viction of their value to every student and the necessity of their careful regulation by the 
college. He stands for the classics as the bést of training, for the value of disciplinary 
studies, and for a systematic rather than an elective relation of courses in a college curricu- 
lum. He is a fraternity man, and believes “in the tremendous possibilities of the fraternity 
system for good or evil or both.” 
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A SERIAL STORY, BY JENNETTE LEE 


AUTHOR OF “THE SON OF A FIDDLER,” “UNCLE WILLIAM,” 


“HAPPY ISLAND,” ETC, 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WLADYSLAW T. BENDA 


I 


ITTLE Betty Harris sat in the big 
window, bending over her gods and 


goddesses and temples and ruins. 
Four months ago, under the inspiration of a 
mysterious, fruit-dealing Greek, she had be- 
gun her study of Greek art ; and photographs 
had been gathered for her from every source. 
They were piled high in the window—prints 
and tiny replicas and casts, and pictures of 
every kind and size—and they overflowed 
into the great room beyond. She was busy 
now pasting the photographs into a big book. 
To-morrow the family started for the coun- 
try, and only as many gods could go as could 
be pasted in the book. Miss Stone had de- 
creed it, and what Miss Stone said must be 
done. Betty Harris looked anxiously at 
Neptune, and laid him down in favor of 
Zeus. 


She took him up in her fingers again, 
with a little flourish of the paste-tube, and 


made him fast. Neptune must go, too. 
The paste-tube wavered uncertainly over the 
maze of gods and found another and stuck it 
in place, and lifted itself in admiring delight. 

There was a little rustle, and the child 
looked up. Miss Stone stood in the door- 
way smiling at her. 

‘[’m making my book for the gods,”’ said 
the child, her flushed face lighting. “It’s a 
kind of home for them.” She slipped down 
from her chair and came across, holding the 
book outstretched before her. ‘You see, 
I’ve put Neptune in. . . . He never had a 
home—except just the sea, of course—a kind 
of wet home.” She gave the god a little 
pat. regarding him fondly. 

Miss Stone bent above the book, with the 
smile of the understanding that always lay 
between them: When Betty Harris thought 
about God, he seemed always, somehow, like 
Miss Stone’s smile—but bigger—because he 
filled the whole earth. She lifted her hand 
and stroked the cheek bending above her 
book. “I’m making a place for them all,” 
she said. “It’s a kind of story—’’ She 
drew a sigh of quick delight. 


Miss Stone closed the book decisively, 
touching the flushed face with her fingers. 
* Put it away, child—and the pictures. 
We’re going to drive.” 

‘“Yes, Nono.” It was her own pet name 
for Miss Stone, and she gave a little quick 
nod, closing the book with happy eyes. But 
she waited a moment, hugging the book to 
her and looking at the scattered gods in the 
great window before she walked demurely 
across and began gathering them up—a littie 
puzzled frown in her eyes. “I suppose I 
couldn’t leave them scattered around ?” she 
suggested, politely. 

Miss Stone smiled a little head-shake, and 
the child bent again to her work. “I don’t 
like to pick up,”-she said, softly. “ It’s more 
interesting not to pick up—ever.”’ She lifted 
her face from a print of Apollo and looked at 
Miss Stone intently. ‘There might be gods 
that could pick up—pick themselves up, per- 
haps?” It was a polite suggestion, but there 
was a look in the dark face—a look of 
mystery and quick daring—something that 
darted ahead and compelled gods to pick 
themselves up. She bent again, the little 
sigh checking itself on her lip. Miss Stone 
did not like to have little girls object, and it 
was not polite, and, besides, you Aad to take 
care of things—your own things. The serv- 
ants took care of the house for you and 
bought you things to eat and made beds for 
you and fed the horses and ironed clothes 
. .. but your own things—the gods and 
temples and scrap-books and paste that you 
left lying about—you had to put away your- 
self! Her fingers found the paste-tube and 
screwed it firmly in place—with a little twist 
of the small mouth—and hovered above the 
prints with quick touch. The servants did 
things—other things. Constance mended your 
clothes and dressed you, and Marie served 
you at table, and sometimes she brought a 
nice little lunch if you were hungry—and you 
and Miss Stone had it together on the school 
table—but no one ever—ever—ever—picked 


up your playthings for you. She thrust the 
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last god into his box and closed the lid firmly. 
Then she looked up. She was alone in the 
big room; in the next room she could hear 
Miss Stone moving softly, getting ready for 
the drive. She slipped from her seat and 
stood in the window, looking out ; far ahead 
the lake stretched—dancing with green waves 
and little white edges—and down below the 
horses curved their great necks that glistened 
in the sun, and the harness caught gleams of 
light. ‘The child’s eyes dwelt on them happily. 
They were her very own, Pollux and Castor, 
and she was going driving—driving in the sun. 
She hummed a little tune, standing looking 
down at them. 

Behind her stretched the great room— 
high-ceiled and wide, and furnished for a 
princess—a child princess. Its canopied 
bed and royal draperies had come across the 
seas from a royal house—the children of 
kings had slept in it before Betty Harris; 
and the high walls, priceless—yet like a child 
in every line. It was Betty’s own place in 
the great house; and the little room adjoin- 
ing, where Miss Stone slept, was a part of it, 
clear and fine in its lines and in the bare 
quiet of the walls. Betty liked to slip away 


into Miss Stone’s room, and stand very still, 
looking about her, hardly breathing. 


It was 
like a church, only clearer and sweeter—freer 
. . . perhaps it was the woods... with 
the wind whispering up there. She always 
held her breath to listen in Miss Stone’s 
room; and when she came back to her own 
child’s room, with its canopied bed and royal 
draperies and color and charm, she held the 
stillness and whiteness of Miss Stone’s room 
in her heart—it was like a bird nestling there. 
Betty had never held a bird, but she often 
lifted her hands to them as they flew; and 
once, in a dream, one had fluttered into the 
lifted hands and she had held it close and felt 
the wind blow softly. It was like Miss Stone’s 
room. . . . But Miss Stone was not like that. 
You could hug Nono and tell her secrets and 
what you wanted for luncheon; sometimes 
she would let you have it—if you were good, 
very good—and Nono knew everything. 
She knew so much that Betty Harris, look- 
ing from her window, sighed softly. No 
one could know as much as Nono knew, not 
ever. 

‘* All ready, Betty.” It was Miss Stone 
in the doorway again. And with a last look 
down out of the window at the horses and 
the shimmering lake, the child came across 
the room, skipping a little. “1 should like 
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to wear my hat with the cherries, please,”’ she 
said. “I like to feel them bob in the sun 
when it shines—they bob so nicely—” She 
paused with a quick look—‘ They do bob 
don’t they, Nono ?” 

* T don’t think I ever noticed,’”’ said Miss 
Stone. She was still smiling as she touched 
the tumbled hair, putting it in place. 

“ But they must bob,” said Betty. “| 
think I should have noticed your cherries 
bobbing, Miss Stone.” She was looking in 
tently at the quiet cheek close beside her own, 
with its little flush of pink, and the grayness 
of the hair that lay beside it. “I notice all 
your things, Nono,” she said, softly. 

Miss Stone smiled again and drew her to 
her. “I will look to-day, Betty, when we 
drive.” 

The child nodded. “ Yes, they will bob 
then. I can see them—even with my eyes 
not shut I can see them bob. . . . Please, 
Constance ”—she turned to the stiff maid 
who had come in—“ I want my gray coat 
and red-cherry hat. We’re going to drive— 
in the sun.” 

The maid brought the garments and put 
them on with careful touch, tying her strings 
under the lifted chin. 

The child nodded to her gayly. ‘ Good-by, 
Constance; we’re going for a drive—a long 
drive. We shall go and go and go.... 
Come, Miss Stone.” She took the quiet hand 
and danced a little, and held it close to her— 
down the long staircase and through the 
wide hall, and out to the sunshine and the 
street. 

James, from his box, looked up, and the 
reins tightened in the big hands. The horses 
pranced and clicked their hoofs and stood 
still; and James, leaning a respectful ear, 
touched his hat-brim, and they were off, the 
harnesses glinting and the little red cherries 
bobbing in the sun. 


II 


Betty Harris sat very still—her hands in 
her lap, her face lifted to the breeze that 
touched it swiftly and fingered her hair and 
swept past. Presently she looked up with a 
nod, as if the breeze reminded her. ‘| 
should like to see Mr. Achilles,” she said. 

‘Not to-day,” answered Miss_ Stone. 
‘* We must do the errands for mother to-day, 
you know.” 

The child’s face fell. ‘I wanted to se 
Mr. Achilles,” she said, simply. She sat very 
quiet, her eyes on the lake. When 
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looked up, the eyes had brimmed over. 
“Why, Betty!” 

“1 didn’t mean to,” said the child. She 
was searching for her handkerchief, and the 
little cherries bobbed forward. .. . “I didn’t 
know they would spill!” She had found the 
handkerchief now, and was wiping them away, 
and she smiled at Miss Stone—a brave smile, 
that was going to be happy. 

Miss Stone smiled back, with a little head- 
shake. ‘ Foolish Betty !” 

“1 didn’t expect them,” said the child. “I 
was just thinking about Mr. Achilles and they 
came—just came. They just came!” she 
repeated sternly. She gave a final dab to 
the handkerchief, stowing it away, sitting very 
erect. 

Miss Stone’s eyes studied her face. ‘We 
cannot go to-day,” she said, “‘ and to-morrow 
we start for the country. Perhaps—” She 
paused, thinking it out. 

But the child’s eyes took it up, and 
danced. ‘“ He can make us a visit,” she 
said, nodding —“ a visit of three weeks !’’ She 
smiled happily. 

Miss Stone smiled back, shaking her head. 
“ He could not leave the fruit-shop—” 

But the child ignored it. ‘ He will come,” 
she said, quickly, “and we shall talk and 
talk—about the gods, you know.” She lifted 
hereyes. ‘ And we shall go into the fields— 
He will come!’’ She drew a deep sigh of 
satisfaction and lifted her head. 

And Miss Stone, watching her, had a feel- 
ing of quick relief. She had known for a 
day or two that the child was not well, and 
they had hurried to get away to the fields. 
This was their last drive. ‘l'o-morrow the 
horses would be sent on, and the next day 
they would all go—in the great touring car 
that would eat up the miles and pass the 
horses and reach Idlewood long before them. 

No one except Betty and Miss Stone used 
the horses. ‘They would have been sold long 
ago had it not been for the child. The car- 
riage was a part of her—and the clicking 
hoofs and soft shining skins .and arching 
necks. The sound of the hoofs on the pave- 
ment played little tunes for Betty. Her 
mother had protested against expense and her 
father had grumbled a little ; but if the child 
wanted the carriage rather than the great car 
that could whir her away in a breath, it must 
be kept. 

It made a pretty picture this morning as it 
turned into the busier street and took its way 
among the dark, snouting cars that pushed 
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and sped. It was like a delicate dream that 
shimmered and touched the pavement—or 
like a breath of the past; . . . and the great 
cars skimmed around it and pushed on with 
quick honk and left it far behind. 

But the carriage kept on its way with 
unhurried rhythm—into the busy street and 
out again into a long avenue where great 
houses of cement and gray stone stood guard. 

No one was in sight up and down its clear 
length—only the morning sun shining on 
the gray stones and on the pavement, and 
the little jingling in the harness, and the joy 
ous child, and the quiet gray woman beside 
her. 

*T shall not be gone a minute, Betty,” 
said Miss Stone. ‘The carriage had drawn up 
before the great shadow of ahouse. She gave 
the child’s hand a little pat and stepped from 
the carriage. But at the door there was a 
minute’s question, and, with a nod to Betty, 
she had stepped inside. 

When the door opened again and she came 
out with quick step she glanced at her watch; 
the errand had taken more than its minute, 
and there were others to be done, and they 
were late. Shelifted her eyes to the carriage 
—and stopped. 

The coachman, from the corner of his eye, 
waited for orders. But Miss Stone did not 
stir. Her glance swept the quiet street and 
came back to the carriage—with its empty 
cushions. 

The coachman turned a stolid eye and 
caught a glimpse of her face, and wheeled 
quickly—his eyes searching space. ‘“ There 
wa’n’t nobody !” he said. He almost shouted 
it, and his big hand gripped hard on the 
reins. His face was gray. ‘There wa’n't 
nobody here !” he repeated dully. 

But Miss Stone did not look at him. 
* Drive to the Greek’s. You know—where 
she went to before.” She would not give 
herself time to think, sitting a little forward 
on the seat—of course the child had gone to 
the Greek—to Achilles Alexandrakis. They 
should find her in a minute. There was 
ncthing else to think about—no shadowy fear 
that had leaped to meet the look in James's 
face when it turned to her. ‘The child would 
be there 

The carriage drew up before the shop, wit 
its glowing lines of fruit under the striped 
awning, and Miss Stone had descended beture 
the wheel scraped the curb, her glance seat 
ing the door and the dim room beyond. Sie 
halted on the threshold, peering in. 
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A man came from the rear of the room, 
his hands outstretched to serve her. ‘The 
face-was dark, with clear Greek lines, and 
the eyes that looked at her held a welcome. 
“You do me honor,” he said. “I hope 
Madame is well—and the little Lady—” 
‘Then he stopped. ‘The look in Miss Stone’s 
face held him. After a minute he turned 
away. He had placed a chair for her. 
« Tell me,” he said. 

But she did not speak, and the look in her 
face grew very still. 

He watched it a moment—and turned and 
called into the cool, dark shop. A boy came 
running, his eyes flashing a quick laugh and 
his teeth glinting. 

“T go,” said the man, with quick ges- 
ture. “You keep shop till I come.” He 
had taken off his white apron and seized a 
hat. He touched the woman on the shoul- 
der. ‘I go,” he said. 

She looked at him with dazed glance, and 
put her hand to her head. “I must go 
home to the house first. I cannot think,” 
she said. 

He nodded with steady glance. ‘“ When 
we go you tell me; we find her,” he said. 

She started then and looked at him, and 


the clear color came to her face. ‘ You 
know where she is!” 
But he shook his head slowly. ‘“ We find 


her,” he repeated. ‘ You tell me.” 

And as they threaded the streets—into 
drays and past clanging cars and through 
the tangle of wheels and horses and noise— 
she told him the story, shouting it above the 
rumble and hurry of the streets, into the 
dark ear that bent beside her. 

The look in Achilles’s face deepened, but 
its steady quiet did not change. ‘We find 
her,” he repeated each time, and Miss 
Stone’s heart caught the rhythm of it under 
the hateful noise, . . . “ we find her.”’ 

Then the great house on the lake faced 
them. 

She looked at him a minute in doubt. 
Her face broke—‘‘She may have come 
home ?” she said. 

“IT go in,”’ said Achilles. 

There was no sign of life, but the door 
swung open before them and they went into 
the great hall—up the long stairway that 
echoed only vacant softness, and into the 
library, with its ranging rows of perfect 
books. She motioned him before her. “7 
must tell them,” she said. She passed 
through the draperies of another door, and 
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the silence of the great house settled itself 
about the man and waited with him. 


Ill 


He looked about the room with quiet face. 
It was the room he had been in before—the 
day he spoke to the Halcyon Club—the ladies 
with costly gowns and strange hats, who 
had listened so politely while he told them of 
Athens and his beloved land. The room had 
been lighted then by colored lamps and 
globes—a kind of rosy radiance. Now the 
daylight came in through the high windows 
and filtered down upon him over brown books 
and soft leather walls. ‘There was no sound 
in the big room. It seemed shut off from 
the world, and Achilles sat very quiet, his 
dark face bent a little, his gaze fixed on the 
rug at his feet. He was thinking of the child 
—and her face when she had lifted it to him 
out of the crowded street, that first day, 
and smiled at him; and of their long talks 
since. It was the child who understood. 
The strange ladies had smiled at him and 
talked to him and drank their tea and 
talked again—he could hear the soft, keen 
humming of their voices and the flitter of 
garments all about him as they moved. But 
the child had sat very still, only her face 
lifted, while he told of Athens and its beauty 

. and he had told her again—and again. 
She would never tire of it—as he could never 
tire. She was a child of light in the great 
New World—a child like himself—in the 
hurry of the noise. A sound of garments 
came to him in the distant house—people 
talking—low voices that spoke and hurried 
on. The house was awake—quick ques- 
tions ran through it—doors sounded and 
were still. Achilles turned his face toward 
the opening into the long wide hall, and 
waited. Through the vista there was a 
glimpse of the stairway and a figure passing 
up it—a short, square man who hurried. 
Then silence again—more bells and running 
feet. But no one came to the library, and 
no one sought the dark figure seated there, 
waiting. Strange foreign faces flashed them- 
selves in the great mirror and out. ‘The 
outer door opened and closed _noiselessly 
to admit them—uncouth figures that passed 
swiftly up the stairway, glancing curiously 
about them, and dapper men who did not 
look up as they went. ... The house 
settled again to quiet and the long after- 
noon, while Achilles waited. ‘The light from 
the high windows grew dusky under chairs 
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and tables; it withdrew softly along the 
gleaming books and hovered in the air above 
them—a kind of halo—and the shadows crept 
up and closed about him. Through the open 
door a light appeared in the hall. A moving 
figure had turned it on suddenly. ‘The figure 
advanced to the library, and paused in the 
doorway, and came in. ‘There was a min- 
ute’s fumbling at the electric button, and soft 
lights came, by magic, everywhere in the 
room. The servant gave a quick glance 
about him, and started sternly—and came 
forward. ‘Then he recognized the man. It 
was the Greek. But he still looked at him 
sternly. ‘Ihe day had been full of suspicion 
and question, and the house was alive to it. 
“ What do you want ?” he said, harshly. 

‘* T wait,” said Achilles. 

“Who told you to come?” demanded the 
man. 

“T come. I wait,” said Achilles. 

The man disappeared. Presently he re- 
turned. ‘ You come with me,” he said. 
His look was less stern, but he raised his 
voice a little, as if speaking to a child ora 
deaf man. ‘ You come with me,” he said. 


Achilles followed with quick-gliding foot— 
along the corridor, thrvsugh a great room—to 


a door. ‘The man paused and lifted his 
hand and knocked. His back was tense, as 
if he held himself ready to spring. 

A voice sounded, and he turned the handle 
softly, and looked at Achilles. ‘Then the 
door opened and the Greek passed in and 
the man closed the door behind him. 

A man seated at a table across the room 
looked up. Fora minute the two men looked 
at each other—the one short and square 
and red; the other thin as a reed, with dark, 
clear eyes. 

The short man spoke first. ‘What do 
you know about this?” His hand pressed a 
heap of papers upon the desk before him 
and his eyes searched the dark face. 

Achilles’s glance rested on the papers, then 
it lifted itself. 

* Your name is Achilles ? 
sharply. 

* Achilles Alexandrakis, yes.’ 
bowed. 

“‘T know—she called you Mr. Achilles,”’ 
said the man. 

A shadow rested on the two faces, looking 
at each other. 

** She is lost,”’ said the father. 
under his breath, as if denying it. 

“I find her,” said Achilles, quietly. 


” 


said the other, 


’ ‘The Greek 


He said it 
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‘The man leaned forward, something like 
a sneer on his face. ‘ She is stolen, [ tell 
you—and the rascals have got at their work 
quick!” He struck the pile of papers on the 
desk. ‘ They will give her up for ten thou- 
sand dollars—to-day.” He glanced at the 
clock on the wall, ticking its minutes, hurry- 
ing to six o’clock. 

The dark eyes had followed the glance 
They came back. ‘ You pay that—ten thou- 
sand dollar ?”’ said Achilles. 

*T shall be damned,” said the man, with 
slow emphasis. ‘ But we shall find them—” 
his square red jaw held the words—“ and 
they shall pay—God ! they shall pay!” The 
room rang to the word. It was a small bare 
room—only the table and two chairs, and the 
clock on the wall, and a desk across the 
room. ‘ Sit down,” said Philip Harris. He 
motioned to the chair across the table. 

But Achilles did not take it; he rested a 
hand on the back, looking down at him. 
* T glad—you not pay,” he said. 

The other lifted his eyebrows. ‘I shall 
pay the man that finds her—that brings her 
back! You understand that!” His bright 
little glance had keen scorn. 

But the face opposite did not change. 
“ T find her,” said Achilles again. 

“Then you get the ten thousand,” said 
the man. He shifted a little in his chair. 
‘They were all alike, these foreigners, moncy 
was what they wanted—and plenty of it. 
The sneer on his face deepened abruptly. 

Achilles’s glance was on the clock. “ It 
makes bad—to pay that money,” he said. 
‘* When you pay—more child stole—to-mor- 
row more child stole—more money— ” His 
dark hand lifted itself out over the houses of 
the great city—and all the sleepy children 
making ready for bed. 

The other nodded. Hisround, soft paunch 
pressed against the table and his quick eyes 
were on Achilles’s face. His great finger 
leaped out and shook itself and lay on the 
table. ‘ I—will—not—give—one cent !”’ he 
said, hoarsely. 

“You be good man,’ said Achilles, sol- 
emnly. 

“Twill not be bullied by them—and I 
will not be a fool!” He lifted his eyes to 
the clock, and a look passed in his face— 
a little whirring chime and the clock was 
still. 

In the silence the telephone rang sharply. 
His hand leaped out—and waited—and 
his eye sought Achilles and gathered itself, 
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and he lifted the dark, burring Thing to his 
ear. 


IV 

Slowly the look on his face grew to some- 
thing hard and round and bright. His lips 
tightened—* Is that all? Good-by!” His 
voice sounded in the tube and was gone, and 
he hung up the receiver. ‘They make it 
twenty thousand—to-morrow,”’ he said, dryly. 

Achilles bent forward, his face on fire, his 
finger pointing to the Thing. 

“They are right there!” said the man. 
He gave a short laugh. ‘“ Can’t trace them 
that way—we have tried. They’ve tapped a 
wire. Centralisafterthem. But they won’t 
get °em—that way... . Sit down and I will 
talk to you.” He motioned again to the 
chair, and the Greek seated himself, bending 
forward a little to catch the murmur and half- 
incoherent jerks that the man spoke. 

Now and then the Greek nodded, or his 
dark face lighted; and once or twice he 
spoke. But for the most part it was a rapid 
monologue, told in breathless words. 

The great Philip Harris had no hope that 
the ignorant man sitting before him could 
help him. But he found a curious relief in 
talking to him; and as he talked, he found 
the story shaping itself in his mind—things 
related fell into place, and things apart came 
suddenly together. ‘The story ran back for 
years—there had been earlier attempts, but 
the child had been guarded with strictest 
care, and lately they had come to feel secure. 
They had thought the band was broken up. 
The blow had fallen out of a clearsky. They 
had not the slightest clue—all day the detect- 
ives had gathered the great city in their 
hands and sifted it through careful fingers. 
A dozen men had been arrested, but there 
was no clue. The New York men were on 
the way ; they would arrive in the morning, 
and meantime the great man sat in his bare 
room, helpless. He looked into the dark 
eyes opposite him and found a curious com- 
fort there. “The child knew you,” he said, 
tentatively. 

“Yes—she know me. 
Achilles, simply. 

The other smiled a little. It would not 
have occurred to Aim to say that Betty loved 
him. He was not sure that she did—as he 


We love,” said 
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thought of it. She had always the quick 
smile for him—and for every one. But there 
had been no time for foolishness between 
him and Betty. He had hardly known her 
for the last year or two. He shifted a little 
in his place, shading his eyes from the light, 
and looked at the Greek. 

The Greek rose and stood before him. 
“T go now,” he said. 

Philip Harris made no reply. He was 
thinking, behind his hand; and his mind, 
wrenched from its stock-yards and its corners 
and deals, seemed to be groping toward a 
point of light that glimmered somewhere— 
mistily. He could not focus it. ‘The dark- 
ness tricked him, but somehow, vaguely, the 
Greek held a clue. He had known the 
child. ‘ Don’t go,” said Philip Harris, look- 
ing up at last. 

‘“‘T find her,’”’ said Achilles. 


Philip Harris shook his head. ‘“ You can- 


not find her.” He said it bitterly. ‘“ But 
you can tell me—sit down.” He leaned for- 
ward. “Now tell me—everything—you 


know-——about her.” 


The face of Achilles lighted. ‘“ She was 
a nice child,” he said, blithely. 
The man smiled. ‘“ Yes—go on.” 


So the voice of Achilles was loosened and 
he told of Betty Harris—to her father sitting 
absorbed and silent. The delight of her 
walk, her little hands, the very tones of her 
voice, were in his words. 

And the big man listened with intent face. 
Once the telephone rang and he stopped to 
take down something. ‘No clue,” he said; 
“go on.” And Achilles’s voice took up the 
story again. 

His hands reached out in the words, quick 
gestures made a halo about them, lips and 
smiles spoke, and ran the words to a laugh 
that made the child’s presence in the room. 

The father listened dumbly. Then silence 
fell in the room and the clock ticked. 

And while the two men sat in silence, 
something came between them and knit 
them. And when Achilles rose to go, the 


great man held out his hand, simply. ‘“ You 
have helped me,”’ he said. 
“ T help—yes—” said Achilles. Then he 


turned his head. A door across the room 
had opened and a woman stood in it--look- 
ing at them. 


(To be continued in The Outlook next week) 
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IOTE, the prairie wolf, yelped at the 
large, low moon, boldly, defiantly, 
and in very sight and hearing of 

Forest Ranger Clark’s cabin. He felt that 
he was more than a match for Clark, though 
he knew that Clark was seeking his life with 
trap, poison, and gun. Yet at the same time 
Clark and his kind were making life easier 
for him, because along with men there had 
come into the region new sources of food 
supply; and the helpless lambs and new-born 
calves of the range stock were Kiote’s easiest 
prey and best eating. 

Kiote and his howling brethren were really 
responsible for the method of handling range 
sheep and cattle in the country they infested, 
and this method was bad for the stock and 
bad for the grass. Sheep should be allowed 
to scatter while feeding ; any herder knows 
that. They make more flesh and they tram- 
ple out less forage than when they are closely 
bunehed. But it meant too much loss when 
they wandered at will and bedded down 
wherever night found them, because Kiote’s 
piratical friends would pick out a straggler 
on the edge, or slaughter a weak lamb not 
yet old enough to follow the band. So the 
herders had to keep the whole flock bunched, 
and drive them back each night to the bed 
ground at the camp. Because of this con- 
stant rounding up the grass was trampled 
out before it was eaten; and the driving in 
the hot, choking dust took off almost as 
much weight as a day’s feeding had put on. 

This meant money out of pocket for the 


sheep-owner, so he hated Kiote and all his 
kin. Clark’s wife, in common with all the 
farmers’ wives, hated him, for he was an 
inveterate chicken thief; the sportsman 
cursed him fervently, because he not only 
killed small game of all kinds, but actually 
preyed on deer, antelope, and mountain 
sheep, especially the young. ‘The feathers 
of the grouse or its broken-up nest, the tell- 
tale fragments of Bunny’s fur coat, or the 
carcass of a deer freshly killed in the crusted 
snow, all told of the destructive work of the 
marauder. Every man’s hand was against 
him, and with reason. 

He knew every trail in the wide region 
that he scourged ; he knew every protecting 
ridge and gulch and thicket. From the 
narrow arroyo that barely hid him he could 
see Ranger Clark’s gray Stetson bobbing up 
and down above the horizon long before 
Clark had any idea that Kiote was near, and 
he slunk off down the gully and thought how 
foolish a man was to go hopping up and 
down like a kangaroo rat, so that he could 
be seen far off, even when he was down the 
wind and all drab color like the ground. 
Kiote knew the range of every band of 
sheep, the location of every rabbit burrow, 
and the favorite resting-place of the crested 
quail. Lying prone in the sage-brush, or from 
a point of vantage on a rocky ridge where 
the sharpest eye seldom saw him, he watched 
everything and everybody. Aided by his 


keen scent and unerring instinct, he man- 
aged to keep himself out of harm’s way ; 
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and he could follow any wounded or weak- 
ened creature, on whose trail he would hover 
until its death provided him with a few days’ 
rations; or, made bold by some companions 
or by the helplessness of his prey, he hurried 
the feast himself by meting death to the 
poor beast, who had no chance against 
cruelty and cunning. 

Kiote was always alert, however; he 
never gorged himself into stupidity or inac- 
tion. He hunted instinctively and from 
choice. Even with plenty of carrion, of 
which he was fond, he stole about the fields 
and thickets, pouncing upon luckless gophers 
and field-mice. Or in the night he waited 
patiently at the entrance of Bunny’s burrow 
while his mate scoured the neighboring brush 
and yelped out the alarm that sent the poor 
rabbit scurrying home, where, instead of 
jumping into a sheltering burrow, he rushed 
into the waiting jaws of his destroyer. Even 
the jack-rabbit that could run rings around 
Kiote fell a prey to the latter’s cunning, be- 
cause Kiote and his companions would chase 
him in circles by relays. At first the jack’s 
ears would be jauntily erect, but before the 
end came they would be flattened out as a 
sign that he was going for all he was worth. 

Kiote would lie prone on the ground in the 
midst of a prairie-dog town, having taken his 
bearings and stationed himself so cleverly 
that reason and judgment must have been 
used in the selection of his vantage-point. 
There Kiote would lie still and wait until an 
overbold or careless or unsuspecting dog 
ventured to the point on Mr. Kiote’s chart 
from which, go in what direction he might, 
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he was inevitably cut off and eaten. Or 
Kiote would watch the group of fowls around 
Clark’s neat cabin, or those in a barnyard, 
and study the movements of his game, and 
of his enemies in the house and about the 
grounds. He considered every factor, and 
when a chicken reached a point that suited 
the watcher, and all other conditions were 
favorable, he suddenly sallied forth, and 
usually got away with the goods. At any 
rate, Kiote had never made any mistake as 
to getting away with a whole skin. 

Or Kiote would wait patiently, sitting on 
his haunches like a sculptured wolf, watch- 
ing industrious Mr. Badger dig out a ground- 
squirrel. Kiote was afraid of the badger, so 
he did not try to make a meal of him; the 
squat, gray fellow was no easy proposition. 
Besides, Kiote knew a trick worth two of 
that. So he waited. ‘The badger dug and 
dug, and presently emerged with his prey. 
Immediately Kiote began to harass him, 
yelping and snapping in the badger’s face. 
After a particularly well feigned attack the 
badger would drop his dinner and throw him- 
self on his back in an attitude of defense. 
‘Then Kiote almost chuckled as he seized 
and trotted away with the unearned morsel, 
while Mr. Badger industriously searched out 
another pay streak and_ invited another 
hold-up. 

Thus Kiote made use of every possible 
source of food and of every precaution for 
safety, displaying a cunning exceeded only 
by his cowardice. He knew the reputation 
of every house on his beat, whether its owner 
could shoot and shoot straight, or whether he 
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had a dog that was dangerous or only 
annoying. He also knew whether a 
man in the road was armed, and he never 
got so hungry that he forgot to look for 
traps and other of man’s besetting 
devices before satisfying his desire for 
food, no matter how nearly uncontrol- 
lable it might seem. He could detect 
the faintest human scent, and no trap 
had ever had sufficient preparatior: to 
fool him. 

Clark had a lot of other things to do 
in administering his district of a National 
Forest besides attending’ to Kiote, and 
before long matters got to such a pass 
that the herders and hunters and home- 
steaders sent complaints about Kiote 
even to Washington. As a result of 
these complaints, Kiote, who made it a 
point to know everything that went on in 
his part of the country, noticed a short, 
swarthy man at Clark’s cabin. One,of 
this man’s legs was just a little shorter 
than the other. In spite of this, or pos- 
sibly because of this, he walked evenly 
and his head did not bob up and down 
the way Clark’s did. ‘This and other 
things made Kiote distrust him. For 
the first time in Kiote’s life he was 
met unawares when the small brown 














man came up over the ridge and found 
him in the open. Kiote began to find 
food set for him conveniently, food on 
which he could detectno human scent. A log 
behind which he had been in the habit of con- 
cealing himself became a place of delectable 
tidbits ; holes had been bored in it, and in these 
lard with the most enticing flavor had been 
inserted, and there was no taint of the human 
about it—only the smell of carrion, which he 
knew, and the scent of anise, which fascinated 
him. Food that.he especially liked was 
dropped in his usual runways. If these were 
poisonous devices of man, they were entirely 
different from those which he had long been 
able to avoid. ‘Time was when he had con- 
temptuously nosed out pieces of meat which 
had been baited with strychnine, and had 
overturned or uncovered traps set to destroy 
him. Gradually, as he began to get used to 
seeing these new sources of food supply, 
some of the old sources began to fail him. 
A whole prairie-dog town had in some man- 
ner been depopulated ; Clark’s chickens and 
those of all neighboring farm-houses were 
carefully yarded against his maraudings ; the 
watch over the sheep bands had been tight- 


KIOTE KNEW A TRICK WORTH 
TWO OF THAT. SO HE WAITED 


ened. Hunger such as he had never known 
was assailing him. He did not realize that the 
new man at Clark’s headquarters was a 
trapper sent by the Forest Service ; and it 
was this man’s relentless work, at which he 
was regularly employed, that was searching 
out and destroying his usual sources of food 
and forcing him to come to the baits and 
traps which were arranged for his destruc- 
tion. 

In addition to the hunter there were two 
dogs, silent and businesslike, never idly rang- 
ing the hills, but always obediently at the 
hunter’s heels. 

On one or two occasions, however, they had 
followed Kiote under their master’s direction, 
and had given him several uncomfortable 
minutes, so that he had to call upon all his 
resources to throw them off. His regular 
hunting-grounds were no longer safe for 
him, and, instead of yelping defiantly at the 
ranger’s cabin, he began to slink around 
there to see if some scrap of food had 
been carelessly flung out. He found nothing, 
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however, not even a bacon rind, and turned 
back to one of the morsels of food which he 
had sniffed and found free from the smell of 
man, but of which he was still suspicious. 
He came to this morsel again, and took it in 
his mouth, but there was a bitter taste which 
made him drop it. 

It so happened that, in the meantime, the 
hunter was returning to the cabin with his 
two dogs at heel, and one of them took up 
Kiote’s trail and followed it. It was not 
long before Kiote realized that they were 
after him, and realized also that his brain 
was not alert and that his legs refused to 
run swiftly. He wanted to get up a hillside 
across an irrigation flume that he knew of, 
and into a cleft in the rocks where he could 
go lightly but where loose pebbles would roll 
and slip under the heavier tread of dogs. 
But, instead of following him in a bunch, as 
other dogs had done, these separated at a 
signal from the hunter, and one of them 
circled around the valley to head him off. 
There was nothing to do but make for a 
smaller cleft in the rocks, where tufts of 
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sage-brush and the roots of a pine held some 
loose soil in place. Beyond this he felt that 
he would be safe. But just then there came 
a sharp pain in one of his forelegs and he 
rolled over, caught at last in a carefully hidden 
steel trap. 

His end was no different from that of forty 
of his brethren whose pelts had been dried 
outside the ranger’s cabin. Crafty as he had 
been, the systematic campaign inaugurated 
for his destruction had succeeded. Its suc- 
cess meant more, however, than the death of 
a cowardly marauder. Kiote’s skin was a 
trophy, larger and with thicker hair than 
those of his brethren, so it went inside the 
house as a rug before the crib of Clark’s 
sturdy two-year-old son. Here was the first 
and only good that had come from Kiote’s 
existence, and that came about, paradoxically, 
through his non-existence. When the thick 


mane over the shoulders tickled the bare feet 
of little ** Bud” Clark, he laughed aloud, and 
the laughter symbolized the gladness which 
was to follow the end of Kiote and his tribe. 

For the end of the coyotes and of their 
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bigger cousins, the timber wolves, will mean 
for that region, and for all che West, greater 
prosperity, more stock on the range, more 
beef, wool, and mutton for the markets. 
The National Forests in the mountains will 
again become the game paradise of the 
world. Wherever one rides there will be the 
whirring of the grouse or the call of the 
pheasant; among the snows of the highest 
mountains the ptarmigan will come again, 
and herds of bighorn, deer, and elk ; on the 
National Forest ranges the flocks of sheep 
will graze leisurely and at will, with no enemy 
to fear, and, almost without realizing that 
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LIFE AND DEATH 
BY LUCINE FINCH 


Two walked together, hand held in hand, 
And one was old, as old as ‘Time, 
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they are being watched and guarded, they 
will grow larger and fatter on less range and 
will give an increased number of owners a 
greater profit; the gentle mother cow will 
have no fear for her big-eyed calf, and the 
innocent doe can fondly hide her young in 
the thickets with the assurance that the mur- 
derer of infants will not come while she is 
away. Tor atime perhaps a natural balance 
will be upset ; the prairie-dog and jack-rabbit 
may flourish to do harm to range and orchard. ° 
But man will be able to take care of the 
problem they present, and bring all the 
resources of the country to his highest use. 


And one as young as is Eternity. 
One kept her head bent low, 


Deep on her breast, 


Where fell her breath in sobs. 
One lifted high her head; 


Her tread was of a queen whose heart is clear; 


? 


No fear lurked, shadowed in her eyes, 

But knowledge, deeper far than fear. 

One frowned, and pain came in her face. 

One smiled, an inner light, 

Mysterious as sunlight, radiating ! 

The eyes of one were dimmed by tears unshed, 


And hopeless gazing. 


The eyes of her who trod so like a queen 
Were deep with dreams past all conceiving. 
One looked bei‘: and dragged her steps, 
As loth to go alorg the road that lay before. 
One lilted on he: tect ‘ike faery! 


Straight out her gaze, 


‘i“t, enraptured, 


And longing to press for.’ 

As to a goal receding like u< uxy-une,— 
Till she who was so old and sad 

Fell low; down on her face she fell. 


“Ts this the end ?” 


The other, singing, lifted her, 
And, singing, went along her way. 
And far above, a shouting host, 
Full wingéd in deep-colored sky, 


Sang in their sphere. 


(Their song was like the pathless wind.) 


“Lo! 
One is born, 
Another dies, 


And one is born again!” they sang. 


Down dropped the night. 
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HE old scholastic idea of com- 
merce was a somewhat contemptu- 
ous one. Commerce was thought 

to belong to the sordid side of life. As a 

man thinks, so he generally acts: an old-time 

commerce was often sordid. Hence came 
the somewhat derogatory meaning of the 
word commercial. ‘The idealist often felt 
bound to protest that he was not actuated by 

“commercial”? motives, that his standards 

were not commercial. There has been a 

great change in this respect within the last 

twenty-five years. Commerce and industry 
have been so organized that out of them has 
grown a great profession, with standards and 

a system of ethics quite as high as those of 

the so-called learned professions. The mod- 

ern merchant and manufacturer are quite as 
much interested in producing a good article 
as they are in making a good bargain, and it 
is a fact that the modern interchange of 
commodities—that is to say, commerce— 
has become, partly consciously and partly 
sub-consciously, the greatest single agent for 
the spread of a genuine social service 
throughout the world. For where commerce 
goes there men come into contact with each 
other and learn to be of service to each other. 

How great has been the growth and inter- 

dependence of all parts of the habitable 

globe through commerce is shown in a 

graphic form by the map on the opposite 

page. ‘The commercial area, and therefore 
the social area, of the world has practically 
doubled in the last twenty years. Mr. 

Theodore H. Price, the editor of ‘ Cotton 

and Finance,” an excellent weekly publica- 

tion originally planned in the interest of the 
cotton industry but now much extended in 
its scope, has arranged this map, and we are 
indebted to him for the courtesy of permit- 
ting its republication here. The map does 
not profess to be scientifically accurate, but 
endeavors in graphic form to show the 
approximate commercial development of 
modern civilization. In his own comment 
upon this map Mr. Price speaks as fol- 
lows: ‘Those who are inclined to doubt 
that nearly the whole world is now commer- 
ciilly accessible are reminded that automo- 
biles are to-day traversing the Desert of 
Sahara; that Khartum is a winter resort for 
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invalids; that cotton is being grown under 
irrigation in the Sudan; and that nearly all 
of Africa can be traversed in a private rail- 
way car. ‘lwo transcontinental railroads 
bisect South America, one from the head of 
navigation on the Amazon, the other from 
Buenos Aires to Valparaiso. A wireless 
telegraph system supplements these. The 
feeders of the ‘Trans-Siberian Railway now 
reach nearly the whole habitable portion of 
Asiatic Russia. ‘The railways and coal-fields 
of Alaska are subjects of Congressional con- 
sideration, and the establishment of an im- 
portant seaport on Hudson’s Bay is seriously 
proposed. ‘The development of northwest- 
ern Canada is one of the wonders of the 
century, and Amundsen reports that even at 
the South Pole furs are sometimes oppressive. 
Through the ‘open door’ to China the 
forces of civilization and commerce are daily 
marching with increasing strength, and it 
seems probable that in another ten years 
there will be no blank spaces upon the map 
of modern Commerce and Scientific Indus- 
try.” Mr. Price refers to Khartum, in 
Central Africa near the equator, and to 
China, as illustrations of the growth of the 
commercial area of the world. ‘They also, ina 
striking degree, indicate how those forces of 
civilization which are companions to com- 
merce, such as schools, hospitals, churches, 
sanitation, city planning, and the like, have 
followed the extension of the commercial 
area of the world. Khartum, which twenty- 
five years ago was the center of almost can- 
nibalistic savagery, is now a beautiful town 
or city with public parks, elementary and 
secondary schools, an admirable college, and 
modern conveniences which are making of 
‘darkest Africa’? a land of light and com- 
fort. ‘The recent development of China, 
political and social, is known to everybody. 
Unquestionably the enlightenment of China 
had its beginning in its commercial contact 
with the rest of the world. Mr. Price’s map 
is an indication of how really practical are the 
hope and plan of an international Supreme 
Court, which shall settle all international 
questions by judicial procedure without the 
terribly destructive resort to war. The 
world is now so commercially united that it 
really cannot afford war. 
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HEN the little child who lives in a 
tenement-house in New York City 
begins his day, he might ask, were 

he able to formulate such a question, What 
shall I do with myself? Breakfast has been 
early and hasty. His father has departed to 
work or to look for work, the alternative 
depending upon the condition of the labor 
market and the ability or luck of the head of 
the family. His mother has begun her daily 
round of domestic drudgery. . If he is under 
six years of age, the public school is closed to 
him. ‘There remains, then, before the little 
ore a long, long day. Where shall he go? 
What shall he do ? 

The family mansion, presumably, is an 
apartment occupying one-fourth of one floor 
of a four or five storied tenement-house. It 
consists, in most cases, of three rooms, the 
two smaller each seven by ten feet, the 
larger about the dimensions of a moderate- 
sized rug—ten by twelve feet. Place within 
this restricted area the beds, stove, washtub, 
and other furniture necessary for a family of 
half a dozen or more, with perhaps a boarder 

o thrown in, and what room is left for 


an active and restless child? Young, too, as 
he may be—three years old, four, or five— 
there is often a younger brother or sister 
at the creeping age, and perhaps a baby, 
besides, to demand from the mother such 
attention as she can spare from her domestic 
duties. Plainly his home is too small for the 
child, and he must fare forth. But whither ? 

The tenement-house in which he_lives pos- 
sesses a yard—in fact, is compelled by law to 
have one. Such yards, or courts, vary in 
size from the ten by twenty-five feet of the 
older buildings to the splendid dimensions of 
thirty by twenty-five feet of the newer 
houses. But all alike are cheerless places. 
Hemmed in by tall buildings, darkened by 
row above row of drying clothes, sunless, 
cramped, forbidding—what sort of play- 
ground is such a yard for an active child? 
What opportunities for pleasure does it afford 
to the score of little children which an aver- 
age tenement can furnish ? 

Krom the cramped home and the uninvit- 
ing, inadequate court the child of the tene- 
ment turns to the street. He seeks it as his 
parents, his playmates, his neighbors, all seek 
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HOW CAN A THREE-YEAR-OLD CHILD TRUDGE TEN OR 


TWENTY BLOCKS TO PLAY 


it: because it is the only place available that 
affords elbow room, sunlight, and air—the 


last of a somewhat vitiated kind. Some part 
of New York’s commerce passes through it ; 
part of New York’s four millions 
traverse it or loiter about in it. Should it 
happen to lie in one of the badly congested 
districts of the East Side, then it has the 
claim to distinction of being one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares in the world. In the 
most densely inhabited portion of Bombay an 
acre houses 759 people; in the slums of 
Paris the greatest density is 434 inhabitants 
to an acre; in the slums of London, 365. 
But New York achieves the feat of shelter- 
ing the greatest number of people in the 
least space of any city on the globe. ‘There 
are half a dozen acres on the island of Man- 
hattan that furnish homes to a thousand 
human beings apiece, and one acre harbors 
1,265 inhabitants. What these figures mean 
can hardly be realized without a visit to one 
of the districts that provide them. There the 
multitude in the streets, the din of voices, the 
ceaseless shuffle of innumerable feet on the 
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some 


IN THE NEAREST PARK? 


pavements, the feeling that every bit of vitality 
has been breathed out of the air, that the 
earth is groaning under the weight of humanity, 
give the visitor a lively sense of what is meant 
by the most densely inhabited spot on earth. 

But whether the tenement-house child lives 
in a more or a less congested neighborhood, 
the street to which he betakes himself will be 
by no means lonely. Children will swarm, 
and there will be no lack of adults enacting, 
as they are obliged to do, much of the drama 
of life out of doors—buying and selling, nurs- 
ing babies, quarreling, making love, working, 
and idling. In this somewhat indifferent 
environment the children work out their des- 
tinies largely according to their own ideas, 
unhampered by much supervision and_bur- 
dened by few rules. If the mother of @ 
three-year-old baby be engaged at the wash 
tub at the back of a tenement and four flights 
up, he may sit on a cold pavement on a chill) 
day as long as he pleases, with dreadful igno 
rance of consequences ; or, in the dog days, 
he may devour something over-ripe ; and he 
may, and does, become intimately enoug) 
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acquainted with dirt and germs to drive a 
careful parent distracted. 

In addition to these insidious physical 
dangers there are others, sometimes sudden 
and tragic. A truckman urges his horses 
along at a clumsy gallop; an automobile or 
a delivery wagon shoots swiftly round a cor- 
ner; and before them the groups of playing 
children fly like coveys of quail. But at times 
one of the little figures, too heedless, too 
helpless, bewildered, falls, or is struck down, 
and does not rise again. Such incidents of 
metropolitan life occur with pitiful frequency. 
The National Highways Protective Associa- 
tion shows by its carefully prepared statistics 
that in 1911 vehicles killed in the streets of 
New York 183 children, more than three a 
week during every week of the year. Dur- 
ing the same period 381 children were run 
over and seriously injured, an average of 
more than one a day. 

The law, more apt to furnish preventive 
measures than to provide 
remedies, attempts to 
meet this danger by pro- 
hibiting the playing of 
games in the street. A 
policeman stalks majestic- 
ally into a street which 
has been unlawfully con- 
verted into a playground. 
Instantly the youthful 
ball-players scatter; the 
games of cat, of tag—all 
sorts of games—cease 
abruptly ; the high-pitched 
childish voices become 
quiet. These children 
have been breaking the 
law. And in the process 
of executing the law dur- 
ing one summer month 
recently 415 children were 
arrested and taken to 
court for playing ball or 
other games, for shouting 
or making a noise, in the 
streets of New York. 
Stand in some busy thor- 
oughfare of the metrop- 
olis and let your ears ring 
with the strident din of 
it, and then consider the 
delicate irony of arresting 
children for making a 
noise there. Consider, 





tions which forbid tens of thousands of chil- 
dren to use as playgrounds the only possible 
playgrounds they can reach. 

Parks and municipal playgrounds, to be 
sure, are provided by the city, meagerly wher 
one considers the need of them, generously 
when one thinks of the earning power of 
every acre of land. But they are, and inev- 
itably must be, of benefit almost exclusively 
to those who live near at hand. If all the 
children of the great East Side, from Cherry 
Hill down under the shadow of Brooklyn 
Bridge clear away ten miles to the Harlem 
River, were to attempt to crowd into the few 
little patches of ground available, there would 
not begin to be standing room for all. And 
in the case of little children itis plainly im- 
possible that they should enjoy these recrea- 
tion centers unless they dwell in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. How can a three-year 


old child trudge ten or twenty blocks to play 
in the nearest park that the city provides ? 





too, the irony of condi- 
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Not many years ago a discussion of the 
condition of children in New York’s streets 
would have stopped at this point. ‘lhe plight 
of the little child growing up in a cramped 
home and a crowded thoroughfare would 
have been considered in its physical aspects 
only. For the theory used to be that up 
to the beginning of school age, six or seven 
years, a child’s development was mainly 
along physical lines, while his mental proc- 
esses were of slight importance and should 
not be stimulated. ‘ Let him eat and sleep 


And these discoveries aré:of vital importar 
in connection with the problem of the ch/- 
dren in the street. It has been found tha 
the minds of little children do not lie fallow, 
but, on the contrary, whether they are c 
tivated or not, are remarkably active. O 
cannot, of course, give a child under 
years of age a liberal education; but on 
can lay the foundations for mental habits 
of observation, sustained attention, etc. 
along which that mind will continue to work 
as long as it lasts. It has been discovere 


THEY SPEND THE LONG HOURS PLAYING ON THE SIDEWALK 


and get plenty of fresh air and play,’ said 
the family doctor, ‘“ and don’t bother about 


his brain; that will take care of itself at 
the proper time.’’ This was an opinion in 
which educators concurred under the im- 
pression that the school, in due season, 
would be responsible for the awakening of 
the juvenile mind. But the careful atten- 
tion which in the Jast twenty years doctors, 
teachers, and psychologists have paid to child 
nature—greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of the human race—has resulted in 
some epoch-making discoveries that have 
completely altered methods of child-training. 


that the minds of young children are ex- 
tremely impressionable, more so in fact than 
at any later age; and along with this scn- 
sitiveness to impressions goes a wonderful 
tenacity in preserving them. ‘“ Wax to 
receive and marble to retain ” aptly expresses 
the state of things. And in this carl 
time, the really formative period of life, 
not only mental but moral habits—of truth- 
fulness, obedience, perseverance, unsellish- 
ness—are most easily inculcated. So thor: 
oughly recognized is the value of these years 
between babyhood and school age that 
authorities now claim for heredity far less 
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influence than early environment in determin- 
ing the course of a life. In other words, the 
child of honest parents, if allowed to grow up 
in a place where he is subject to vicious 
influences, will, in all probability, turn out 
vicious ; while, conversely, the child of bad 
parentage carefully brought up among good 
influences will, in most cases, turn out 
well. 

In the light of the modern point of view 
let us look again at the little child who is 
forced to leave the narrow quarters of his 


“IT LIKE TO HAVE MINNIE GO 


home for the crowded street. The street is 
not only his playground, but his school, in 
which he learns unconsciously, but none the 
less lastingly, his own first lessons in the book 
of life. But it is a school that is indifferent 
to him, not intended nor adapted for him, 
in which he will pick up little knowledge that 
does him good, and is likely to learn much 
that does him harm. For, as he spends the 
long hours of his waking day playing around 
and among groups of older people who are 
engrossed in their own affairs, what sordid 
and bitter lictle dramas unfold before his 
sharp eyes! A drunken man, lurching along, 


THE STREET 691 
is not a good sight for young eyes; a 
quarrel, with its accompanying unrestrained 
flow of bad language, is unfit for young 
ears. There are, too, more exciting inci- 
dents: a brutal fight, or the pursuit and 
capture of a thief, with the arrival and de- 
parture of the patrol wagon, followed by the 
whole juvenile population of the block. What 
sort of child-training is this? And what sort 


of poison is creeping into tender minds when 
they can comprehend the significance of sun- 
dry painted and gayly dressed women passing 


TO THE KINDERGARTEN ” 


by? All these sights and sounds leave their 
impressions, often indelible ; they are lessons 
in the school of the street too readily learned. 
There are other lessons too: of idleness, 
taught by hours with nothing to do; of un- 
cleanliness, taught by too great familiarity 
with dirty gutters and unswept pavements, 
of dishonesty, taught perhaps by admiring 
observation of some playmate’s raid on an 
apple-stand; of lack of discipline, brought 
about by never knowing what discipline is. 
These little children running wild in the 
street are interesting indeed to thoughtful 
people. Tor in observing them one sees the 





KINDERGARTEN TRAINING MEANS BETTER PUPILS AT SCHOOL 


very beginnings, the first tiny streams, of the 
flood of ignorance, poverty, and vice that 
almost swamps our charitable societies, our 
prisons, and our poorhouses. 

Now, it is incredible that New York, which, 
with all its wealth and its apparent absorp- 
tion in the pursuit of more wealth, is a gen- 
erous city, should have completely neglected 
the littke nomads of its highways. And it 
has not. In 1889 an associated effort was 
begun by men and women who desired to 
extend the kindergarten system in this city. 
Up to that time there were in existence only 
a few kindergartens, one in connection with 
the Normal College, one carried on as an 
adjunct to the Society of Ethical Culture, 
and a few others, small and scattered chari- 
table or private institutions. But the idea 
of these men and women, the founders of 
the New York Kindergarten Association, 
was to establish some model kindergartens 
in districts where the chidren were in great- 
est need of them, and in addition to prevail 
upon the city to establish kindergartens in 
connection with the public schools. So they 
planned, and the results have been beyond 
their expectations. At the beginning of the 
present school year, in September, 1911, 
there were 846 kindergartens, caring for 
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36,000 children, maintained by the city of 
New York. In addition the New York 
Kindergarten Association was supporting in 
the poorest and neediest sections of the bor- 
ough of Manhattan forty splendidly equipped 
kindergartens ; the Brooklyn Free Kinder- 
garten Association was carrying on an equally 
beneficent work in Brooklyn ; and there were, 
besides, scores of other kindergartens, some 
private, some of a charitable character. 

The theory of the kindergarten, play in- 
telligently directed toward educational ends, 
is commonly understood. But what is by no 
means so widely known or appreciated is the 
wonderful agency for happiness and good 
the kindergarien becomes when it is thrown 
open to the needy little ones of the tene- 
ments. It checks at the source those habits 
and tendencies which, if left to themselves, 
will not only prevent a child from rising 
above the conditions in which he is born, but 
are apt to drag him down still lower. |! 
provides helpful associations and a favorable 
environment to one who, through no faut o! 
his own, has been doomed to start life with 4 
heavy handicap. It furnishes the sympathy 
and wise training that more fortunate chil 
dren receive in their homes. For all thes¢ 
reasons the philanthropist, weary of e/fort: 
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at reforming those who have grown old in 
their ways, turns with confidence to this 
method of forming character wisely and 
well. 

There is no need of the truant officer or 
the parental strong arm to bring children to 
the kindergarten. They come gladly to the 
delights of a spacious room, fascinating 
games, building blocks, sand-boxes, roof 
gardens, and all sorts of delightful things 
beyond their wildest dreams. Whatever they 
do there is done with a purpose, none the 
less effective because it is not obvious and is 
made palatable. They learn to observe, to 
discriminate, to use their hands with scissors 
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and paper, in weaving, by modeling in clay. 
Love of music is fostered in them, a delight 
in pretty things, the desire to be thorough 
and workmanlike in what they do—these are 
only a few of the influences which broaden 
and enrich their lives at the very start. 

It is a lamentable fact that the child 
whose early years ought to be of the great- 
est value is generally the child whose early 
years are of the least value. For to 
the children of the very poor the end of 
childhood and the cessation of cducation 
come early. Fourteen years of age to them 


is as eighteen to those who can continue their 
studies through the high school, or as twenty- 











“A HARD JOB IS BETTER THAN NONE” 
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five or thirty to the man who is preparing for 
a profession—it is the time when preparation 
for the work of life ends, and the work be- 
gins. Hence the inestimable value of these 
few early years, and hence, too, the inestima- 
ble value of the kindergarten. For kinder- 
garten training means a better pupil at school, 
one who will learn more in the limited time 
at his disposal, one who will add to the little 
capital of knowledge with which he starts his 
career in life. It means less probability that 
at the age of eighteen or twenty he will find 
himself unskilled, untrained, ready to join the 
ranks of the unfit and the unemployed. 

It is not to be supposed that the good a 
kindergarten does is confined to its four 
walls or to the pupils who meet there. A 
broad trail leads from it to the homes of its 
scholars. Many a slovenly home has been 
cleaned up, and many apathetic, discouraged 
parents have been encouraged to take a new 
grip on life, through the lessons that little chil- 
dren have borne from the kindergarten. “I 
used to hit Josie something awful before he 
went to kindergarten, and now I don’t,” stated 
one mother frankly—an improved state of 
affairs not only for Josie but for the mother. 
And another said: “I like to have Minnie 
go to the kindergarten, she learns to speak 
so nice, and corrects us all at home.” For, 
like normal mothers everywhere, these women 
of the tenement love their offspring, and feel 
the deep and unselfish mother’s pride in seeing, 
them improve. In the case of the New York 
Kindergarten Association, and others of the 
private institutions, the impromptu missionary 
efforts of the pupils are systematically fol- 
lowed up by the teachers, who visit the homes 
of their charges frequently, and entice the 
parents to kindergarten lectures and enter- 
tainments. ‘Thus, with the child as a com- 
mon center of interest, the good influences of 
the kindergarten are exerted powerfully upon 
the family as well. 

Through the family the kindergarten ex- 
tends its influence to the neighborhood. 
Raise the standard of a dozen families in a 
block, train a score of children so that they 
can play together without fighting, cheating, 
and swearing, and, like the leaven in the lump, 
they will improve the whole tone of that com- 
munity. Settlement workers know this, and 
regard the kindergarten as one of the most 
indispensable of their tools. 

This, then, is the splendid mission of the 
kindergarten in the overcrowded districts of 
New York—to minister to the little ones 
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whose homes are open to them only at meal- 
time and bed-time, and who have no play- 
ground and no school but the street. It 
rescues them from a careless and often dan- 
gerous environment, surrounds them with 
favorable influences, and, day by day, patiently 
and wisely instills the first lessons in charac- 
ter-buiiding, cultivates the early activities of 
little brains. It puts to good uses the first 
susceptible years, which otherwise would be 
wasted, or worse. Like the best practice of 
modern medicine, it works along lines of pre- 
vention rather than cure. Like the best prac- 
tice of modern philanthropy, it aims at forma- 
tion, not reformation. It is lessening the sad 
procession of juvenile offenders which makes 
its way yearly through the courts ; reaches the 
child before he gets down, influences his 
parents to raise the standard of the home. 
It is starting thousands of little children safely 
along the way that leads to useful and happy 
lives. 

If the people of New York clearly under- 
stood how directly, economically, and effect- 
ively the kindergarten is working against the 
forces of ignorance, poverty, and crime, one 
wonders how long it would be before a kin- 
dergarten should be supplied for every child in 
the metropolis who needs one. For, in addi- 
tion to the 36,000 cared for by public school 
kindergartens, and, in round numbers, the 
12,000 who have access to charitable and 
private institutions, there are, according to 
the Census of 1910, 150,000 other children 
between the ages of three and six for whom 
no kindergartens exist. And many of these 
are growing up in the careless, unfru‘tful, dan- 
gerous way that could be remedied so speedily 
and so surely by kindergartens. 

It is all so simple and so necessary, this 
conservation of children. Every citizen knows 
that the water supply of his city must be kept 
pure or there is danger impending. Every 
citizen understands that streets must be 
cleaned, sewage disposed of, contagious 
diseases warded off, or there is danger im- 
pending. And every citizen, when he stops 
to think, realizes that his city cannot be safe 
if its children are neglected. For the future 
of the city is in their hands; they will people 
it, work in it, govern it. And the character 
of the children to-day is a most potent factor 
in determining the character of the city in 
years to come. ‘Therefore what kind of con- 


servation is there that is saner, more effective, 
and more essential than the conservation of 
the city’s children ? 
































THE BLESSING OF THE WATERS 


BY RUTH SAWYER 


WITH DRAWINGS 


T was old Con, the tinker, that sent me 
| on the road to Inver. We had come 

upon each other half-way from the Cross- 
roads to Carn-na-ween; he driving a newly 
acquired wizened gray donkey hotfoot for 
fair-day at Donegal, and I wandering aim- 
lessly. 

“If ye are searchin’ for a tale, ye’ll find 
one at Inver among the herrin’-fishers, I’m 
thinkin’. The time’s ripe for the spring 
catch; an’ if ye go in Johnnie Dolan’s boat, 
ye’ll see what’s worth seein’ an’ hear what’s 
worth hearin’.”’ 

When he found that I was ready to take the 
road at once for Inver, he pulled me mysteri- 
ously by the sleeve and his voice dropped to 
a whisper: “ Ye must never let on ye was 
told—nor, by the same token, that ye know 
aught of it—but Johnnie Dolan was took by 
the faeries three years past, come St. John’s 
Eve.” 

He paused that I might have time to 
understand and marvel. Before he continued 
he looked furtively behind and about him, as 
it is well to look when one speaks of the 
Good People. ‘ They fetched him home a 
fortnight afther, an’ left him sleepin’ aside his 
own wee cabin, for the wife to find i’ the 
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mornin’, But that’s not the whole of it. 
They left his hat wi’ him—brim uppermost— 
to show the luck was in it.” 

** What luck ?” I asked, stupidly. 

“What but the faeries’ luck? And he’s 
had it wi’ him ever since. The herrin’ come 
to his boat when there be’s not the shimmer 
of a back nigh the others ; that’s why I was 
tellin’ ye to go wi’ Johnnie Dolan.” 

And so it came about that on that early 
April day I put out to sea with the herring- 
fishers in search of a tale; and I was in 
Johnnie Dolan’s boat. ‘There were seven 
stalwart lads besides the old man and me, the 
stranger. Six lads rowed, a heavy, broad- 
bladed oar to each; the seventh crouched 
among the nets in the bow, cleaning them of 
weed and kelp. Johnnie Dolan was astern, 
the hat tied upon his head with a strip of 
green veiling, the face under it brown, wrin- 
kled, and soberly eager. 1 was huddled 
between the tafts on an overturned creel, 
keeping silent and small—the condition of 
my going. 

Seven boats broke the surf and were swept 
toward the still waters of the inner bay. 
Thrice seven pairs of oars churned the little 
waves about us into foam ; and as we passed, 
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up from the sand-bars and weedy rocks rose 
the sea-mews, screaming and whirling after 
us. ‘hey made a great circling mass which 
hung for a space between us and the sky like 
a rifting, sun-tipped cloud; then, bird by 
bird, it broke. ‘Twenty or thirty settled on 
each boat, on gunwales or nets that dragged 
astern; but, at the end, the greater flock 
stayed above our heads, and thus, screaming 
and whirling, they followed us out to sea. 

Johnnie Dolan smiled at me. ‘“ Ye have 
the luck, too,” he said, approvingly. “ I was 
afeared the fishin’ might not prosper the day 
wi’ a sthranger i’ the boat. But ye can see, 
lads, the birds are still by us ;” and he broke 
into a Gaelic song. 

‘The lads caught the rhythm of it with their 
oars, the other boats took up the lilt, and, as if 
pushed by one mighty hand, the seven boats 
abreast swept across the inner bay, past the 
headland, and on to the open sea. 

The luck was with us. Each time the dull 
was made the nets came in heavy with the 
fish, until the boat was freighted full and we 
sat packed about by the silvery things. But 
the other boats drew scanty harvests ; and 
half of them turned homeward, disheartened. 


“Tf ye are goin’ back—ye!” Johnnie Dolan 


called after them; “ ye had betther take our 


catch. We'll rest here on our oars till the 
tide turns; there'll be more fish i’ the flood, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

In ten minutes the fish were thrown from 
boat to boat, and ours was empty once 
more. As the lads worked, my eyes trav- 
eled from the headland back to Inver, with 
its hollow full of thatched cabins, and the 
bare hillsides beyond. It was all rocky shore 
and barren earth ; not a handful of the fertile 
soil that makes Ireland the “ Green Isle” 
could have been scattered here in the days 
of the making. I was wondering what these 
bleak coast dwellers would have done had it 
not been for the herring ; and out of my won- 
dering, Mat, Johnnie Dolan’s own lad, spoke : 

‘** Maybe ye were thinkin’ that the herrin’ 
have always been plentiful off Donegal ?” 

* Haven’t they ?” 

“No. ‘They were lost a hundthred years 
age—or more; and for sixty years not once 
was the wather silvered wi’ them. Then a 
miracle brought them back. Father has the 
tale ; he’ll tell it ye.” 

“lis two tales knotted into one,” said 
Johnnie Dolan ; “ but ’tis easy to see where 
the joinin’ comes. Would ye care for to hear 
them ?” 
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I nodded. The lads leaned forward on 
their locked oars. Only the two on the stern 
thwart kept theirs dipping often enough in the 
water to keep us off the rocks. ‘The other 
boats crooned the sea song as they rested ; 
and so, amid their lilt and the whir of the 
sea-mews, I heard Johnnie Dolan’s tale of 
the blessing of the waters. 


It was Brian, the smith of Carn-na-ween, 
with the line of his ancestors stretching back 
unbroken to the Red Branch and the sons 
of Conchobar—’twas he who brought the 
news to the fishers at Inver. He followed 
close on the heels of the happening, covering 
the six miles of moorland as straight as the 
crow flies; and he had every man, woman, 
and child out of their beds with the first call- 
ing. Before the surf had twice covered the 
sand he told them the tale at the ring o’ 
day : 

He had been sleeping by his forge, the 
deep sleep that falls heavily on a man when 
he has worked overtime. He had not 
stopped to put by the irons or to cover the 
fire, but had thrown himself down as he was 
on the piling of hides in the corner. It was 
the sound of knocking that wakened him. 
Not so loud was it, but quick and insistent. 
And it brought him to his feet, the sleep still 
on him, and his hand groping for the latch. 
There was scant light—a pipeful of dying 
coals on the forge and a waning moon out- 
side, that was all. But, as he opened the 
door, it was enough to show him a smallish 
man with a pointed cap on the road before 
him, and he holding a wee bit of a horse by 
a silver bridle. 

* *Tis late ye are knockin’,” said Brian. 

“°Tis late ye are sleepin,” said the wee 
man. 

“If ye are wantin’ aught o’ me, speak 
quickly,” said Brian, anger catching at him. 

“If ye are wantin’ naught from me, speak 
fair,” said the wee man, his voice twice the 
size of him. It struck cold into the heart of 
Brian, bringing fear with it; for he was 
knowing then that the man was of the faery 
people, and only fair dealings would keep 
foul doings from his door. 

* What can I do for ye?” he asked, as 
soft and wheedling as a linnet in mating time. 

* Ye can shoe my horse fast and firm,” 
was the answer. 

There were no more words between the 
two. ‘The fire was blown, the iron heated. 





























“°rIS LATE YE ARE KNOCKIN’,” SAID BRIAN. 


LATE YE ARE SLEEPIN’, 
the shoes made, and the horse shod—all in 
less time than it takes for the telling. With 
the silence still between them, the faery man 
led his horse back to the road and turned his 
head towards Binn Ban and the hills be- 
yond. 

** What pay will ye take for this night’s 
work ?” he asked of Brian, as he lifted one 
foot into the stirrup. ‘ Ye can name your 
price.” 

It took Brian a minute to be thinking, then 
he answered : “ My price shall be to know the 
meanin’ o’ this night. Tell me what great 
matther takes ye abroad at such speed, an’ 
twill be payment enough.” 

‘** Hearken !’’ and the eyes of the wee man 
glowed like burning turf. “ This night we 
fight for the herrin’ fish—the faeries o’ Ire- 
land against the faeries o’ Scotland. Twill 
be the greatest battle fought since long ago 
when the Tuatha De Danaan met the Mile- 
sians on the field of Glenn Faisi.”’ 


” 


“ 


"TIS 
SAID THE WEE MAN 

‘*An’ what will be the endin’?” asked 
Brian, fear tightening his breath. 

‘If we win, the herrin’ stay on by the Irish 

coast; but if we lose the night, the Scotch 
faeries drive them back to the Firth of Clyde 
and on to the Hebrides.”’ 
‘** Give me a sign—somethin’ to show how 
the battle goes,” for Brian knew well what 
the ending would mean to the fishers of 
Donegal. 

“Then watch ye the hoof-prints as I ride 
away,” said the wee man. “If they stay 
silver, ye may know the battle is with us; 
but if they turn red, then can ye cavine for 
the lost fish.” 

With that, away rode the faery man into 
the night ; and after him on the road shone 
out the prints of each wee hoof as silver as 
the waning moon over Binn Ban. 

Brian sat down on the doorsill to watch. 
Three times he saw the silver turn to blood, 
and three times the blood turned back to 
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silver. It was just as the first orange light 
came into the sky and the dawn wind sprang 
up that there came a great moan from far 
over the hills. It was the oe/sidhe—the 
faery cry ; and the hoof prints on the road 
turned to red again—never changing save 
to deepen, and to deepen. ‘Then Brian, the 
smith, son of the sons of Conchobar, came 
hotfoot over the moorland, bearing the news 
to Inver. And of those listening to him 
that night, some believed and some doubted. 
‘Those that believed went back to their cabins, 
the great white hunger already in their faces ; 
the doubting ones went down to their boats 
and put out to sea. But not a herring was 
caught that day, nor the day after—nor for 
the sixty years that came, each with the 
spring, and passed each with the winter 
again. 


Johnnie Dolan raised his eyes and they 
followed the line of coast from headland to 
hamlet. ‘ Aye, the water came as barren as 
the land ye see yondther; an’ it happened 
as I have been tellin’ ye—more than a hun- 
dthred years ago. "Tis here the tales are 
joined.” 


So hunger came to Inver. It entered 
every cabin alike, and with it came fever. 
Those that were meant, to be spared lived, 
and the others the boats carried out to sea; 
‘twas all the use they could make of the 
boats in those days. Many took their bun- 
dles and tramped away. What luck they 
found or where they found it has never been 
known. But the most stayed on and fought 
with the barren earth for enough to keep 
fever and death from coming that way again. 
They planted the braver seeds ; and, when 
all went well, they put by enough of meal 
and potatoes to last till planting time again. 
There were some that had money saved from 
the good seasons of fish, and these bought 
sheep. ‘The women carded, spun, and wove, 
and there was enough to clothe them all. On 
the bog was turf to be had for the cutting, 
and mussels on the beach for the gathering, 
and children went out every morning with 
creels on their backs to look for dillisk on the 
sea rocks. Neighbor helped neighbor; and 
somehow life was held in them and they fared 
through those years. But often and often 
crops rotted in the ground before they 
ripened. Children were born starving, while 
the milk in their mothers’ breasts dried for 
want of food to keep it flowing. Only the 
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sturdiest lived, these growing up into sharp- 
faced, hungry-eyed men and women. It was 
said that even the sun shone gray over Inver in 
those days, and laughter was a forgotten sound. 

The lads were trained for fishers. Every 
winter the nets were mended; the boats 
were freshly painted and calked, and some 
were newly built. Every spring and fall, 
when the time was ripe for the catch, the 
boats put out to sea, as had been the custom 
from the beginning. But never a harvest 
came to their nets save of weeds and wreck- 
age, and the extra dole of despair. 

Three generations had been born and 
raised on the shores of those barren waters ; 
three generations had learned to lilt the 
fisher song ; aye, and three generations had 
fought with the earth for their daily bread, 
when a rotting summer fell, the worst in the 
sixty years. Rains beat for days without 
ceasing until the land was covered. Blight 
killed the new-sprung séeds in the field, 
while the corn sickened and died. The 
famine crept beyond Inver, and word 
came that the crops had failed from Malin 
Head to Ballyshannon and beyond. It 
was then that hope left the women. “’Tis 


starvin’ now, for sure,” and they measured 


the meal left in the chests, counting the 
days of its lasting. 

The men went sullenly about the beach, 
smoking the dried weed in the pipes and 
muttering among themselves : 

* We'll follow the herrin’ to Scotland.” 

* Aye, if we’d not been fools, an’ our 
grandfathers afore us, we’d have followed 
them long since.” 

“ Faith, the whole accursed place can rot 
now, for all of us! We'll to Scotland afther 
the herrin’ fish.” 

The mutterings were heard by Duirmuid, 
the half-witted child, and he ran into the 
cabin where he lived with his grandmother 
and caught Eileen McPhael by the skirt as 
she knelt on the hearth laying the fire. 

“Granny, Granny!” he cried. “ Ye 
must not be lettin’ the men go. Now, just, 
they were sayin’ they’d follow the herrin’ on 
the morrow, but ye must make them bide.” 

Eileen McPhael turned from her work. 
“Run an’ play, acroidhe. Don’t ye be 
mindin’ what the men say.” 

But late in the night the old woman woke 
and missed the child from the trundle-bed 
where he slept. By the unlatched door she 
knew he had left the cabin; and, following, 
she found him high on the beach wearing 
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naught but his little sleeping-shirt. He was 
looking with half-dreaming eyes out to sea. 

“Granny, they be comin’ back,” he whis- 
pered when he saw who was beside him. 

‘Who, acroidhe?”’ 

“The herrin’ fish. While I lay inside I saw 
the water grow all silver wi’ them; but when 
| came hither to find was it thrue, the wather 
was still, just like this, wi’ only the stars in it.” 

“ Come back to your bed, childeen. ”I'was 
only a dthream ye had.” 


“No, ’twas the herrin’ fish. Tis the third 


time o’ the seein’, so they cannot be far off. 
Ye’ll keep the men, granny ?” 


OF THE 
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spoke sensibly: * ‘There’s small virtue left in 
waitin’, | grant ye, an’ less in childher’s non- 
sense ; but ‘twill take ye a fortnight to thravel 
to Scotland, weak as ye are from hunger. 
An’, like as not, all the lads will be picked 
for the boats, an’ the spring catch half in, 
afore ye get there.” 

It was that that stayed them. But the 
child thought otherwise. And every morn- 
ing he climbed the sand dunes that over- 
topped the sea, and sat there through the 
day, eating naught but the small fa7/i of 
oaten bread that Eileen had baked for him, 
and watching. But dark always fell with 

















“GRANNY, THEY BE COMIN’ BACK,” HE WHISPERED 


Eileen McPhael told the child’s dream to 
the men on the next day. 

“ Faith, I’ve dthreamed the herrin’ back a 
hundthred times,”’ scoffed one. 

“I mind my father sayin’ the witchwoman 
0’ Loch Beag foretold their comin’ thirty 
years ago; but that never brought them,” 
said another. 

“But ye know there are them that has 
the second sight,” urged Eileen, “ an’ the 
child may see when our eyes are blind.” 

“Signs and dthreams be’s poor food for 
empty stomachs. We’ve waited till there’s 
no virtue left in waitin’.” 

But Peter Gallagher, the oldest of them, 


the sea still untroubled, and the child went 
home with no news to carry the men. On 
the seventh night another dream came to 
him. ‘This time he dressed before he left 
the cabin, and he latched the door softly 
behind him. Outside he turned, not to the 
sea, but to the hills ; and before Inver woke 
he was far beyondthem. No one could tell 
when he had gone, or whither, and only 
Kileen was troubled about him. 

‘There are strange tales told of the journey 
he made. Itis said by some that the birds 
flew with him, and when he hungered they 
brought him food; that the wild creatures 
came to him at night and lay close about him 
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to keep him warm; and that everywhere he 
went the rains and the sharp winds were tem- 
peredto him. He never passed a hill shrine 
nor a holy well that he did not stop and tell 
the long rosary through, while the birds and 
wild things rested quietly near. Every cabin 
he came to he entered. ‘There are many 
living this day that remember having their 
latch lifted by a wee, wonder-eyed child, who 
looked for a moment about him, as if he 
were looking for a face he knew, and then 
dropped the latch again and was gone. 
Sometimes he gave a greeting, but more 
often he came and went in silence—the birds 
always about him. Many tried, but no one 
could stay him with food or shelter or kindness. 

He crossed miles of moorland and climbed 
a score of hills. He followed furlong after 
furlong of winding road, at last coming upon 
four priests riding from Dunglow. He let 
the first priest pass, and the second, and the 
third. But when the fourth came abreast, he 


ran out on the road, catching fast hold of the 
horse’s bridle. 

“Tis ye !’”’ he cried; “ ye o’ the dthream! 
Ye must come fast as ever ye can to bless 
the wathers an’ bring us back the herrin’ 
fish. “lis starvin’ we are.” 

“ The child is foolish,’’ said the first priest. 

“Ye can see it in his eyes,” said the 
second. 

“°Tis but a trick to get help from the 
Church,” said the third. ‘“ Isn’t the whole 
countryside starving, and can we fill every 
mouth that cries for bread ?” 

But the fourth priest stooped, lifted the 
boy’s chin with his hand, and gazed long into 
the wee upturned face. ‘ Are ye from far- 
have ye been long coming ?”’ he asked. 

“From Inver way. ‘There’s be a stone in 
my pouch for each day I’ve been comin’. 
Ye can count them.” ‘The child reached 
into the depths of his little jerkin and brought 
forth a fist full of pebbles, which he dropped, 














THEY RODE ON TO THE SAND 
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“ BENEDICTIO DEI OMNIPOTENTIS, PATRIS ET FILII ET SPIRITUS SANCTI e 


one by one, into the priest’s outstretched 
hand. ‘They counted ten. 

The priest smiled gently. 
alone, poor wee lad?” 

“No; there were many wi’ me. 
we must be turnin’ back—ye an’ me.” 

“Ye will surely not follow the child ?” 
said the first priest. 

“There is work enough waiting for ye in 
your own parish,” said the second. 

And the third frowned ominously. “ The 
child is asking a miracle. If ye go, ’twill 
make ye the laughing-stock of the country ; 
can ye not see ?” 

The fourth lifted the child to the saddle 
before him and smiled. ‘“ Often we never 
know the work God means us to do till the 
time for the doing is at hand. Maybe ye 
are right ; but long ago there was one who 
said to men as humble as we that they could 
work miracles an they had faith. God speed 


** And were ye 


Come, 


ye homeward !” and he rode away, leaving 
the three dumfounded togther. 

The evening of the second day brought 
them into Inver, and there they found mortal 


trouble. For with the famine had come fever 
again, and with the fever fear of death; and 
with that thieving and hate. ‘The men had 
been made desperate by the cry of small 
hungry mouths and the look in the women’s 
eyes. It was each man for himself—to get 
what he could how he could; aye, even if it 
might bring killing. So each man carried the 
open knife wherever he went, and greeted 
noone. It was the first time in the sixty years 
that neighbor had turned against neighbor. 
Thus it was when the priest and child found 
them. 

They rode on to the sand, the men gath- 
ering about them, the women watching fright- 
ened-eyed from the doorways. Duirmuid 
spoke : 
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“Tis the father who has come to bless 
the wathers. Why do ye wait? Ye should 
have had the boats ready long since; dark 
will come an’ ’twill be then too late.” 

‘The men stared stupidly from one to the 
other as if the child’s words meant naught to 
them. At last one asked: 

‘Ts it more dthreams o’ the herrin’ fish ?” 

I cannot be telling you what was in the 
heart of the priest that day; but there was 
naught but power in his voice when he an- 
swered the man, and in his face showed a 
great faith. ‘No, ’tis not dreams; it is 
God’s will that the years of famine shall be 
raised from ye. Do as the child says; get 
ye the boats.” 

Word spread to the cabins. Women came 
running, some wailing, some praying, some 
holding their babies to their breasts and 
keeping the silence. There is no one who 
remembers how many boats put out that 
day ; but there were many, and each crowded 
full. ‘The first to break the surf held the 
priest and child; the others followed, each 
on the next wave, until all were under 
oar—close—going like a flock of gray sea- 
birds. At the line of the outer bay they 
stopped. ‘The wind was stilled, the water 
stilled ; not a bird’s wing ruffled the air, not 
a thing moved. It was as if God had put 
his finger on the earth and hushed it; and 
out of the hush came the voice of the priest : 

“* Pray |” 

The men bared and bowed their heads ; 
the women, watching from the land, knelt, 
and the child knelt beside the priest, his eyes 
on the far water. 

“Ve Father of the earth and air and sea, 
ye who have seen it wise to let barrenness 
fall where once there were good harvests, 
and to lay the burdens of trouble, pain, and 
death on these thy children, we pray ye look 
down on us this night. Pity us, hear us; 
and for the sake of this little child, and the 
one born long ago in Bethlehem, raise ye 
the years of suffering and barrenness. Reach 
down thy hand and bless ye the waters to a 
full harvest again.” 

A moment came when each man could 
hear the beating of his neighbor’s heart. 
‘Then the priest raised the crucifix that hung 
by his side: 

* Benedictio Dei omnipotentis, Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti, descendat super vos et 
super has aquas maris, et maneat semper.” 

** Look,”’ said the child, ‘ yondther !” 

Every head was raised, every breath drawn 


with a sob; and each man’s hand went out 
to grip the hand of his neighbor. 

** Look, ’tis as the child said !” 

* The wather’s fair alive wi’ them !” 

“ Aye, ’tis the herrin’ fish. Thank God, 
we be fishers once more !” 

But the priest knelt apart, as one humbled 
by a great presence, his lips moving in dumb 
prayer. One hand held the crucifix, and the 
other still clasped the hand of the child. 


“The tide has turned,” said one of the 
lads. “Shall we make the nets ready for 
the dull, Johnnie ?” 

Johnnie Dolan nodded; but I knew his 
mind was still on the tale he had been telling. 
“It might have been just such an evenin’,” 
he said, ‘‘ an’ the boats nigh to where we are, 
watchin’ the fish comin’ in on the flood tide 
as they come now. Look ye—yondther !” 

The water about us had been blue as an 
April sky when the clouds are swept back of 
the hills. Now it was breaking into myriad 
silver ripples, and one, unthinking, might 
have said that the night wind had sprung up 
and was waking the water. But as the rip- 
ples came closer I could see they were made 
by millions of shimmering fins and tails lash- 
ing the surface. 

“There are them that say ’twas another 
battle atween the faeries that brought the 
herrin’ back ; but we of Inver know different.”’ 

* And the child?” I asked. 

“* He be’s a man grown, an’ a great poet. 
He’s away in the world still seein’ things that 
are not for other eyes, an’ he’s makin’ songs 
about them to sing to the blind folk.”’ 


And this is the Gaelic song which the fish- 
ers of Inver sang, and for which Duirmuid, 
the half-witted child, made English words 
long after he was a man grown : 


“ Green is the water, aye, green as the land; 
Silver the ripples, and golden the sand. 
Luck to the lad with the strength in his hand 

To cast far the nets for the herring. 


Gray are the sea-mews that hover and cry; 

White is the spray that the oars scatter high ; 

Sharp is the storm wind that goes wailing by 
As the boats put out for the herring. 


There’s a harvest for those that plow wide in 
the sea, 

There’s a call that ye hear like the call of the 
Sidhe ; 

What matter if death’s in the storm wind for 


ye 
When there’s life in the deeps with the 
herring ?” 
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E was makin’ himsel’ 
a’ the time, but he 
didna ken maybe 
what he was about 
till years had passed; 
at first he thought 
o’ little, I dare say, 
but the queerness 

and the fun.” 
In these express- 
ive words, Robert 
SMAILHOLM Shortreed, who was 
Walter Scott’s guide on the celebrated 
“raids” into the Liddesdale country, cor- 
rectly summarized the youth and early man- 
hood of the future poet and novelist. Scott 
was thirty-four years old when the “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” appeared, and had 
reached the mature age of forty-three before 
he published the first of the Waverley Novels. 
But from early childhood he was busily en- 
gaged, with more or less conscious purpose, 
in gathering the materials for his future work. 
It is the purpose of this article to show, by 
a brief survey of these preparatory years, how 
he acquired that intimate knowledge of human 
nature that enabled him to record so truthfully 


and with such real sympathy the thoughts 
and feelings, the hopes and fears, the man- 
ners of life, the dress, the conversation, and 
the personal peculiarities of people of every 
degree, from Mary Queen of Scots to Meg 
Merrilies, the Queen of the Gypsies, or from 
the lordly Earl of Montrose down to the hum- 
blest of the Children of the Mist. It will 
also aim to suggest something of the method 
by which he learned to paint such charming 
pictures of ancient castles and ruined abbeys, 
of princes’ palaces and fishermen’s cottages, 
of rocky shores and wild paths through the 
woods, of rivers, lakes, and mountains, and 
all the other elements that make up the 
varied and beautiful scenery of Scotland and 
England. 

In the hilly country south of Edinburgh, 
standing alone on a high rock, is an old feudal 
tower called Smailholm. Outlined against 
the western sky, in the glow of a summer 
sunset, it looks like a proud and _ beautiful 
capital letter I, seeming to say, with some 
emphasis on the personal pronoun, “ 7am a 
thing of some importance.” We may forgive 
the egotism, for the old tower really is impor- 
tant, marking the very beginning of Walter 
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Scott’s career, the spot where he received 
his first poetic impulse. Here we find him 
at the age of three years rolling about on the 
rocks with the sheep and lambs as if he were 
one of them. He had been brought to Sandy 
Knowe, the home of his grandfather, in 
an effort to save his life, for he had been a 
sickly child and six brothers and sisters had 
died in infancy, so that his parents were nat- 
urally more than anxious. ‘The life out of 
doors soon brought a marked improvement, 
and, except for the lameness which never 
left him, the boy became healthy and vigor- 
ous. He was attended by an old shepherd, 
known as the cow-bailie, who had a great 
fund of border stories, to which the lad lis- 
tened eagerly. 

A devoted aunt, Miss Janet Scott, who 
lived at the farm, often read to him stories 
of Bible heroes and of the great men of 
Scottish history, and, 
from a few volumes 
of miscellaneous 
poetry which the 
family chanced to 
own she read him 
someScottish ballads 
which quickly seized 
childish 
was 


upon his 
fancy. He 
especially fond of 
historical stories, and 
under the shadow 
of the old tower he 
used to marshal the 


armies of Scotland 
and England, fighting their battles with mimic 
forces of pebbles and shells, and always ending 
the conflict with the complete rout of the 
English and the triumph of the Scottish 
arms. One day he was missed during’ a 
violent thunder-storm, and the household set 
out in search of him. He was found lying 
on his back on the rocks, kicking his heels in 
the air and clapping his hands with delight as 
he watched the vivid lightning. And as one 
flash followed another, each more brilliant 
than the one before, he would shout, “ Bon- 
nie! bonnie! Dae it again! dae it again !” 
I like to think of this scene as symbolic ; as 
a prophecy of the time, soon to come, when 
the lad, grown to manhood, would be send- 
ing out flash after flash of his genius while 
the whole world looked on in delight, shout- 
ing, “ Bonnie! bonnie! Dae it again! dae 
it again !”’ 


How much the old tower of Smailholm 


THE OUTLOOK 


rHE SOUTH AISLE OF ST. MAGNUS’S CATHEDRAL 


27 July 


really had to do with Scott’s earliest poetic 
fancy he has himself told in a touching refer- 
ence in the introduction to the third canto of 
** Marmion :” 
“ And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power, 
And marveled as the aged hind 
With some strange tale bewitched my mind.” 
He made it the setting of one of his earliest 
poems, “ The Eve of St. John,” and prob- 
ably had it in mind when writing “ The Mon- 
astery ” and “ The Abbot,” as the original 
of Avenel Castle. Smailholm was once sur- 
rounded by a small lake, all of which has 
been drained off except a very small portion 
on the eastern side. With the addition of 
the original lake it would make a very good 
prototype of Avenel. 
At the age of six Scott was taken for a visit 
to Prestonpans, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of George Con- 
stable, the original 
)} of Monkbarns in 
* The Antiquary.” 
This _—_ observation 
should be qualified, 
however, for Scott 
himself was _ the 
real ‘‘ Antiquary ” in 
many ways. None 
but a genuine anti 
quarian could ever 
have written that 
keen bit of humor- 
ous characterization. 
This old gentleman, 
besides giving Scott his first knowledge 
of Shakespeare, told him many excellent 
stories of the “ affair of 1745” and of the 
Battle of Prestonpans. Here the boy also 
made the acquaintance of an old veteran who 
had seen much service in the German wars, 
and who was delighted to find a good listener 
to his tales of military feats. Under the 
guidance of this old soldier, whose name, 
Dalgetty, subsequently reappears in ~A 
Legend of Montrose,” he explored the battle- 
field, heard the story of Colonel Gardiner’s 
death, and found the grave of Balmawhap- 
ple, ‘“‘ where the grass grew rank and green, 
distinguishing it from the rest of the field.” 
This was in 1777, when Scott was only six. 
‘Thirty-seven years later these early impres- 
sions found a place in ‘* Waverley.” 
At about the same period young Walter 
was presented with a Shetland pony, an ani- 
mal not so large as a full-grown Newfound: 
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land dog. He soon learned to ride, and 
often frightened his Aunt Jenny by dashing 
recklessly over the rocks about the tower. 
The importance of the event lies in the fact 
that it was the beginning of Scott’s fondness 
for horseback-riding, his proficiency in which 
played an important part in later years, 
enabling him to gather valuable material that 
would not otherwise have been accessible. 

Scott’s father now thought best to bring 
him back to Edinburgh, where he lived the 
life of an average school-boy, with this differ- 
ence, that his lameness frequently confined 
him to the house, compelling him to find his 
amusement in books instead of romping with 
his fellows in George’s Square. At twelve 
years, and again a little later, he went for a 
vacation visit to his Aunt Jenny—Miss Janet 
Scott—who was then living at Kelso ina 
small house, pleasantly situated in a garden 
of seven or eight 
acres, ‘full of long 
straight walks be- 
tween hedges of yew 
and horn-beam ”’ 
and ‘thickets of 
flowery — shrubs.” 
Thegrammar school 
ef Kelso was at- 
tached to the old 
Abbey. Here he 
met the two men 
who, though _ life- 
long friends, were 
destined to bring to 
Walter Scott the 
saddest experience of his career—James and 
John Ballantyne, the publishers, whose failure 
clouded the last years of the novelist’s life, 
forcing upon him the payment of a debt 
of £117,000—a task which he manfully 
assumed, and wore out his life in the execu- 
tion of it. Another schoolfellow here was 
Robert Waldie, whose mother showed Scott 
many attentions and allowed him to “ rum- 
mage at pleasure” through her small but 
well-selected library. It was through his 
association with Lady Waldie, who was a 
member of the Society of Friends, that Scott 
in subsequent years was enabled to paint 
the lovely picture of the home life at Mount 
Sharon of Joshua Geddes and his sister, 
which adds so much to the pleasure of 
“ Redgauntlet.” 

An old vault in the Abbey was used as the 
village prison—the kind of a prison which old 
Edie Ochiltree thought ‘“ wasna so dooms bad 
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a place as it was ca’d.”’ 
Edie was often confined there. He was an 
old mendicant, well known in the neighbor- 
heod, by the name of Andrew Gemmels. 
Many curious stories are related of his eccen- 
tricities. He was once presented with a 
good suit of clothes, which he thankfully ac- 
cepted. ‘The friendly donor chanced to meet 
him later in the day dragging the clothes behind 
him along the road through the dirt and mud. 
3eing asked why he treated the gift in that 
way, he replied that he would have “to trail 
the duds that way for twa days to mak’ them 
jit for use.” 

A few miles southeast of Kelso, in the 
village of Kirk Yetholm, Scott picked up 
another of his most famous characters—the 
picturesque Meg Merrilies. Kirk Yetholm 
was in Scott’s boyhood, and even later in his 
life, the headquarters of a large gypsy tribe. 
Such a people could 
not fail to interest 
one of his tempera- 
ment, and he soon 
came to know them 
on familiar terms. 
The queen of the 
gypsies introduced 
herself by giving 
him an apple. She 
was a woman of ex- 
traordinary height, 
dressed in a long 


No doubt the real 
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——— — ee SS *) red cloak, who natu- 
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\ rally inspired the 
boy with a feeling 
of awe. Her name was Madge Gordon, and 
she was a granddaughter of Jean Gordon, the 
most famous of the gypsies. Jean’s history 
was well known. She was an ardent Jacobite, 
and met her death at Carlisle in 1746 in a 
most inhuman fashion, being drowned by a 
mob in the River Eden. She was a power- 
ful woman, and as the men struggled to 
keep her head under the water she kept 
coming to the surface, each time screaming, 
“Charlie yet! Charlie yet!’ Scott as a 
child often heard her story and cried pite- 
ously for old Jean Gordon. She was the 
real Meg Merrilies. 

During his frequent visits to Kelso and 
subsequent residence at Rosebank near by, 
Scott explored the country in every direc- 
tion. He rode over the battlefield of Flod- 
den, becoming convinced that “‘ never was an 
affair more completely bungled.”” He ex- 
plored the heights of Branxton Hill, and, 
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riding through the village of Cold 
Stream, passed the old tower ot! 


' Lennel, where Marmion — paus 
DRYBURGH Yr 
ABBEY on the eve of the battle. The: 

recrossing the river, he came 
Twisel Bridge, and, following t! 
course of the ‘Tweed, reached t 
ruins of Norham Castle, whe 


Marmion was entertained by Si 


Hugh Heron. This was an o 


ul 
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border fortress which passed from 
Scotch to English and back again 
for several centuries. ‘Thus, without 


GLENDEARG 


conscious effort, Scott laid the foun 


dation for ‘“‘ Marmion” early in life, 


though the poem did not take fii 


al 


shape until nearly twenty years latcr. 
When not spending his vacations 
in the country, Scott was attending 


the College in Edinburgh and lat 


r 
Cl 


preparing himself for the practice 
of the law. During all these years 


the gathering of materials for 


future writings continued. A favorit 


ills 


e 


companion of the days in Edinburgh 
wives was John Irving. On Saturdays, or 


MERWYN’S 


KENILWORTH more frequently during vacation 


>, 


the two used to borrow three or four 


books from the circulating libra 
and walk to Salisbury Crags, Arthur’ 


_ 
\ 


S 


Seat, or the Blackford Hills, climb 


and read the books together. Ai! 
continuing this practice for two yea! 
during which they devoured a | 
digious number of books, 5 


IK, 


high up to some sequestered nool 


er 


Ds 


tt 


proposed that they should make \ 


adventures of their favorite knig 
errant and recite them to each o' 
alternately, a pastime in which 5 
greatly excelled his companion. 
this time the former began to coi. 
old ballads, and, as Irving’s mot 
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knew a great many, he used to go 
to her and learn all she could recite. 













Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat oa 
found their way into “Waverley,” and = MELRosE 
later, with St. Leonard’s Hill in the — 


same vicinity, became the background 
for the earlier chapters of the ‘“‘ Heart 
of Midlothian.” ‘The ruins of St. 
Anthony’s Chapel, on the ascent to 
Arthur’s Seat, must have been one 
of these favorite nooks. Just below 
the ruin is Muschat’s Cairn, the scene 
of a murder, where Jeanie Deans 
had her memorable and terrifying 
midnight interview with the desperate 
lover of her sister. ‘The Blackford 
Hills, the third of these resorts, lie 
south of Edinburgh. Here Scott 
carried Marmion for that superb view 
of Edinburgh, ‘‘ mine own romantic 
town,’’so well described in the poem: 
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“Still on the spot Lord Marmion stayed, 
For fairer scene he ne’er surveyed.” 
The scene is still a beautiful one, 
lor, though the plain that held the ; : 
. . ° . ° HIGHLAND 
Scottish camp is now filled with well- COTTAGE 
built suburban homes, we still may see 

“ Yon Empress of the North 

Sit on her hilly throne, 

Her palace’s imperial bowers, 


Her castle proof to hostile powers, 
Her stately halls and holy towers.” 


So great was Scott’s love of the 
picturesque, and especially of tle old 
leudal castles, that he yearned to 


become a painter. But it was of .. 
nouse. His lessons came to naught DWARF’S 


and he could make no _ progress. an 
Perhaps this was fortunate, for, as 

Lockhart points out, success with the 

pencil might have interfered with his 

future greatness as a “ painter with 

the pen.” 
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At fifteen Scott entered 
upon an apprenticeship to 
his father as a writer's (law- 
yer’s) clerk, during which 
period he formed an intimate 
companionship with a relative , 
of his friend Irving, William 
Clerk, a young man of good ¢’ ee. o. el 
intellect and many accom- (@| ee cams 
9) ; 


plishments. ‘lhe experiences SPEYER RLY RTD 


IDY“S 





of these two young law stu- 

dents will be found in ** Redgauntlet.” Will 
iam Clerk was the Darsie Latimer of that 
story, while Scott himself was Alan Fair- 
ford. Alan Fairford’s precise and dignified 
father, Mr. Saunders Fairford, whose high- 
est hope in life was to see his son attain “ the 
proudest of all distinctions, the rank and 
fame of a well-employed lawyer,” was a 
fairly good portrait of Scott’s own father. 
The house in which the Fairfords lived 
was in Brown Square, then considered 
an “extremely elegant improvement.” It is 
still standing, and is now used as a dental 


college. Old Peter Peebles, whose in- 


terminable lawsuit was used for young law- 
yers to practice on, actually existed and 


haunted the law courts at this time. Scott 
himself admits that he took his turn as 
* counsel” to the grotesque old litigant. 

The Edinburgh of Scott’s day was still 
chiefly confined to the Old ‘Town. High 
Street in those days was considered the most 
magnificent street in the world. Again and 
again Scott refers to it. At one end is the 
great Castle, old enough to remember the 


time when even the Old Town did not exist. 
708 


IN AUCHMITHIE 
Lower down are St. Giles and the Parliament 
House. Next to St. Giles is the site of the 
Old Tolbooth, which, after serving the city as 
a prison for two hundred and fifty years, was 
pulled down in 1817. The door and its 
surrounding stonework were presented to 
Scott, who had them built into the outer wall 
of his mansion at Abbotsford. Near the 
‘Tolbooth stood the Guard-House, described 
in the * Heart of Midlothian ” as suggesting 
“the idea of a long black snail crawling up 
the middle of High Street and deforming its 
beautiful esplanade.” ‘The street here was 
packed with rioters of the famous Porteous 
Mob. In Writers’ Court, in the same local: 
ity, was the tavern where the lawyers held 
* high jinks ” in “ Guy Mannering.” Grey- 
friars’ Church, where Colonel Mannering 
heard a sermon by Scott’s old friend the 
Rev. John Erskine, is not far off. Down the 
street, in the part called the Canongate, is 
the house of the Earl of Moray, the Regent 
of Scotland in Queen Mary’s time, who fig: 
ures prominently in “The Abbot.” 
fighting was a common occurrence in dit 
burgh in those days, and there is a good 
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THE GAUGER’S LOUP 
description of such a broil in “The Abbot.” 
‘‘My Lord Seton’s lodging,” where Roland 
Graeme took refuge after a scrimmage, is 
in the same street, and a little farther on 
is the White Horse Close, where the officers 
of Prince Charles made their headquarters 
in “ Waverley.”” Holyrood Palace is at the 
extreme end of the street, about a mile from 
the Castle. The great ball which Scott de- 
scribes in ‘‘ Waverley ” was given here by the 
young Chevalier, Charles Edward Stuart, on 
the evening of September 17,1745. Atthe 
opposite end of the town, under the shadow 
of the Castle, was old St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
where the good Presbyterian minister uttered 
the famous prayer, the ambiguity of which 
was heartily enjoyed by the young Prince. 
He prayed that, inasmuch as the young man 
had recently come to town seeking an earthly 
crown, he might speedily be granted a heav- 
enly one. 

While still in his fifteenth year Scott made 
his first excursion into the Highlands of 
Perthshire, through scenery unsurpassed in 
natural beauty by any other region in all 
Scotland. Approaching from the south, he 
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rode over the mountains, 
through a pass, no longer 
accessible, known as_ the 
Wicks of Baiglie. Here “he 
beheld, stretching beneath 
him, the valley of the Tay, 
traversed by its ample and 
lordly stream; the town of 
rheeny with its two large mea- 
) dows, or Inches, its steeples 
and its towers; the hills of 
Moncreiff and Kinnoul faintly rising into 
picturesque rocks, partly clothed with woods ; 
the rich margin of the river, studded with 
elegant mansions; and the distant view of 
the huge Grampian Mountains, the northern 
screen of this exquisite landscape.” ‘These 
words were written as the Introduction to the 
“ Fair Maid of Perth” in 1828. The impres- 
sion they record was made upon the mind 
of a boy of fifteen, forty-two years earlier. 
On this visit he no doubt saw the original 
house of Simon Glover in Curfew Street, 
Perth, and also the home of Hal o’ the Wynd, 
not far away. Both houses still remain, and 
the stories connected with them were of course 
current in Scott’s time. 

During all the time that the scenes and the 
stories connected with this and other excur- 
sions were making their impress upon the 
mind of Walter Scott, it must be remembered 
that he was not thinking of any ultimate use 
of them in literature, but was only ambitious 
to make a success of his chosen profession 
of the law. It so happened that one of the 
earliest duties which fell to his lot as a 
writer’s apprentice was to serve a writ upon 
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a certain obstreperous family in the Braes 
of Balquhidder—the country made famous 
by the exploits of Rob Roy. Fearing that 
the execution of the summons would be 
resisted, an escort of a sergeant and six 
men was procured, and Scott, a youth of 
scarcely sixteen, marched into the High- 
lands, “ riding,” as he said, “in all the dig- 
nity of danger, with a front and rear guard, 
and loaded arms.” ‘The sergeant was full 


of good stories, principally about Rob Roy, 
and a very good companion. 


This expedi- 
tion was Scott’s first introduction to the sce- 
nery around Loch Katrine, which later owed 
most of its fame to his pen. It enabled him, 
by actual contact with the Highland clans, to 
learn for the first time some of the thrilling 
tales with which the region abounded and to 
become familiar with the habits, the speech, 
the dress, and all the other marked character- 
istics of a romantic people. The delightful 
scenery of Loch Vennacher, Loch Achray, 
and Loch Katrine, the rugged slopes of Ben 
Venue and Ben An, the more distant peaks 
of Ben Lomond and Ben Ledi, the tangled 
masses of foliage in the “deep Trossachs’ 
wildest nook ’’— 
“ So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream "— 

all this appealed at once to the artistic 
sense within him, to his poetic feeling, and to 
his love of nature. ‘“ The Lady of the Lake ” 
was not written until twenty-three years later, 
but the germ of that poem was planted in his 
bosom by this first youthful experience, and 
its writing was, as he declared, only a labor 
of love. One of the statues that ornament 
the outside of the palace at Stirling Castle 
represents King James V as the ‘“ Gudeman 
of Ballengeich,” a name under which the 


jovial monarch was accustomed to wander 
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about among his people in disguise. This 
habit gave Scott the needed hint for his poem. 
He had only to conduct the disguised King 
into these wild but beautiful mountain retreats, 
where he would come in contact with the 
Highland clans, to combine all the elements 
needed for the poem. 

On his subsequent excursions to the High- 
lands Scott gathered some valuable material, 
which later appeared in “‘ Waverley.” He 
found one old gentleman who had been 
obliged to make a journey to the cave of 
Rob Roy, where he dined on “ collops,” or 
steaks, cut from his own cattle. The cave 
of Rob Roy is on Loch Lomond, in the midst 
of most beautiful scenery. Scott makes it 
the retreat of Donald Bean Lean in “ Wa- 
verley,” but does not refer to it in his story of 
* Rob Roy.” From another aged gentleman 
he heard the history of Doune Castle, a fine 
old ruin on the river Teith, near Stirling, 
and this he also introduced into “‘ Waverley.” 
The story of Waverley’s saving the life of 
Colonel ‘Talbot, and that of the death at 
Carlisle of Fergus Maclvor, are based upon 
incidents related to Scott at this time. 

Among the many places visited was Craig- 
hall, in Perthshire, from which some of the 
features of Tully Veolan were copied. Near 
by was a cave similar to that in which the 
Baron of Bradwardine sought concealment. 
But there is another house, a little to the 
west, on the River Tay, which is said to 
correspond even more closely with Scott’s 
description. ‘This is Grandtully Castle, the 
beautiful estate of the Stewart family. An- 
other house which entered into this composite 
picture was the residence of the Earl of 
Traquair, a place on the Scottish border 
well known to Scott and frequently visited by 
him during the time when he was writing 
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‘ Waverley.” It has a curious entrance gate, 
surmounted by some queer-looking bears, 
which doubtless suggested the Bears of Brad 
wardine. 

‘These numerous excursions, however fruit- 
ful they may have proved in later years, were 
not by any means the chief business of Scott’s 
life at this time. ‘They were only vacation 
trips, except the first, which seems to have 
had a business purpose. He was for the 
most part hard at work in Edinburgh in the 
study of law and in the duties of a writer’s 


apprentice, which meant copying by hand - 


page after page of legal documents—he some- 
times accomplished as much as a hundred 
and twenty pages in twenty-four hours. In 
1792, at the age of twenty-one, he success- 
fully passed the law examinations and was 
admitted to the bar, very much to his father’s 
delight. ‘lhe real Alan Fairford and Darsic 
Latimer ‘ put on the gown ”’ the same day, 
a solemn ceremony followed by a jolly dinner 
to their companions. 

Scott was now a fine, handsome young 
fellow, with a host of friends. ‘The sickliness 
of childhood had given way to a robust and 
vigorous manhood. His lameness still re- 
mained, but, in spite of this, he had acquired 
the frame of a young athlete. He was tall, 
well formed, big-chested, and powerful. His 
complexion was fresh and even brilliant ; his 
eyes were bright and twinkling with fun; 
there was a queer little look about his lips as 
though they were about to break out into 
some funny remark—an expression that was 
the delight of all his friends and the despair 
of portrait-painters. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing feature of his face was the high forehead, 
bespeaking intellectual power and dignity, 
vet in perfect consonance with his good 
humor and affectionate kindliness. In every 
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company of young people he was easily the 
life and soul of the group. ‘They crowded 
around him to revel in his store of anecdotes 
and ballads apropos to every occasion, and 
his jokes usually kept them in a gale of merri- 
ment. He was fond of every kind of out- 
door amusement, especially of fishing, hunt- 
ing, and riding. Few could excel him in 
horsemanship, either in skill or endurance. 
From the days of his first Shetland pony he 
had loved horses, and but for his ability to 
make long journeys on horseback to remote 
regions at a time when there were no rail- 
ways and few coach roads, he would have 
been unable to acquire the knowledge of 
places and peopc which gives a_ peculiar 
charm to all his writings. 

The day after his admission to the bar 
Scott “‘ escaped ” to the country, going first 
to Rosebank, and then to Jedburgh, where he 
met Robert Shortreed, a sheriff substitute of 
Roxburghshire, who consented to become his 
guide on a visit to the wild and inaccessible 
district of Liddesdale. For seven successive 
years they made these “raids,” as Scott 
called them, “ exploring every rivulet to its 
source and every ruined peel from foundation 
to battlement.” ‘There was no inn or pub- 
lic house of any kind in the whole valley ; the 
travelers passed from the shepherd’s hut to 
the minister’s manse, and again from the 
cheerful hospitality of the manse to the rough 
and jolly welcome of the homestead ; gather- 
ing wherever they went songs and tunes, and 
occasionally more tangible relics of antiquity.” 
To his friendly familiarity with these unso- 
phisticated people, and the intimate knowledge 
thus acquired of their manner of living, we 
are indebted for some of the most charming 
pages of “Guy Mannering.’’ Somewhere 
among them was the real Dandie Dinmont. 
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Scott says there were “a dozen of them at 
least.” Willie Elliott, of Millburnholm, the 
first of his hosts on these visits, probably 
gave him the original suggestion. Another 
honest man, James Davidson, who had a 
large brood of terriers, all named either 
Mustard or Pepper according as they were 
yellow or grayish black, became generally 
recognized under the name of Dandie Din- 
mont, a distinction of which he was very 
proud. Lockhart, however, claims that the 
kind and manly character of Dandie and the 
gentle delineation of his wife were derived 
from the home of Willie Laidlaw, for whom 
Scott always cherished a genuine affection. 
Whether Scott had any plan in his mind for 
using the material so gathered is doubtful, 
though much of it went into the “ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,” and perhaps these 
raids suggested that undertaking. 

In the summer vacation of 1797 Scott set 
out for a visit to the English Lakes. He was 
accompanied by his brother John and Adam 
Ferguson, an intimate friend through whom 
he had been introduced to the highest literary 
circles of Edinburgh. Their first stop was 


at the country home of Dr. Ferguson, the 
distinguished philosopher and historian, and 


the father of Scott’s friend. ‘This was at 
Hallyards, in the vale of Manor Water, near 
Peebles. ‘The venerable old gentleman, then 
in his seventy-third year, had become inter- 
ested in one of the strangest men, physically 
and mentally, who ever lived—a poor, un- 
gainly, and hideous dwarf named David 
Ritchie. Dr. Ferguson conducted his young 
friend to the rude hut of this horrible being, 
and Scott, strong and fearless as he was, is 
said to have come away as pale as ashes and 
shaking in every limb. This singular meet- 
ing resulted, nineteen years later, in the story 
of “The Black Dwarf,” in which Scott skill- 
fully combined some good traits which Ritchie 
was known to possess with the grotesque and 
terrifying external figure. 

Proceeding to the English Lakes, Scott 
now saw for the first time the wild and rug- 
ged beauty of Saddleback and Skiddaw and 
the desolate loneliness of Helvellyn, con- 
trasting with the calm loveliness of Grasmere 
and Windermere and the sweet homeliness 
of the dalesmen’s cottages, with their pas- 
tures and peaceful flocks. Like all other 
scenes of beauty, it made its impression upon 
his mind. He found a home here for Colonel 
Mannering ; when Waverley was hard pressed 
after the failure of the insurrection of 1745, 
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Scott found it convenient to make a home 
for his hero with a farmer at Ullswater, and 
marched his gallant Baron of Triermain into 
“ the narrow Valley of St. John” in search 
of the mysterious castle, as directed by the 
sage of Lyulph’s tower. The tower of 
Lyulph may be seen near the shores of Ulls- 
water, and on the side of a hill rising above 
St. John’s Beck, a little stream flowing out 
of Lake Thirlmere, is a huge rock now called 
Triermain Castle, which at a distance, under 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, bears a 
fancied resemblance to the phantom castle of 
the poem. 

Scott frequently showed his profound ad- 
miration for the English Lake district, and, if 
he did not love it with all the devotion of his 
friend Wordsworth, it was only because his 
own beloved Highlands had a prior claim 
upon his affections. 

The party returned to Scotland by the 
route afterwards assigned to Van _ Beest 
Brown in “ Guy Mannering,” who went out of 
his way to see the ruins of an old Roman 
camp. ‘There is a chain of these fortifica- 
tions running along the border of northern 
England and southern Scotland, which to 
the antiquarian offers a rich field for investi- 
gation. Some of the incidents of ‘ The Anti- 
quary ” were suggested by these ruins. Pur- 
suing their journey, they came to the village 
of Gilsland, where they found Mumps Ha’, 
a border alehouse much frequented by 
farmers, but an unsafe place for any of them 
who chanced to possess a little money. Here 
Scott brought together Dandie Dinmont and 
all the littke Mustards and Peppers, Meg 
Merrilies and Van Beest Brown (or Harry 
Bertram) in a picturesque way mace possible 
only by this visit. 

Up the hill, some distance from the village, 
is a large hotel where Scott and his friends 
spent much of their time, leading very much 
the same kind of life as he described twenty- 
six years later in “ St. Ronan’s Well.” <A 
mineral spring below the hotel gives another 
element of resemblance. At this popular 
summer resort, then known as Shaw’s Hotel, 
an event occurred which prolonged the stay 
at Gilsland much more than was originally 
intended, and profoundly influenced the sub- 
sequent current of Scott’s life. It was an 
occurrence of no less importance than an 
introduction to a very pretty girl. Many 
strolls were taken along the banks of the 
river Irthing or among the many picturesque 
castles and ruined abbeys of the neighbor- 
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hood. <A proposal of marriage soon followed, 
and on the day before Christmas, in the same 
year 1797, Charlotte Margaret Carpenter 
(or Charpentier, to give her French name) 
became the bride of Walter Scott, in the 
Cathedral at Carlisle. ‘The winter was spent 
at Edinburgh, but in the following spring the 
young couple found cozier quarters in a 
pretty thatched cottage in the village of Lass- 
wade, on the shores of the River Esk. 

We now begin to approach the time when 
the materials which had been collecting for 
more than twenty years, through an infinite 
variety of episodes, were to assume a form 
more tangible. That this should be at first 
a poetic form the environment of Lasswade 
largely determined. It would be difficult to 
find a locality more conduciveto poetry than the 
vale of the Esk. Wandering along the shores of 
this romanticstream, Scottexclaimedin delight: 

“ Sweet are the paths, O passing sweet, 
By Esk’s fair stream that run.” 
“Tt was amidst these delicious solitudes,” 
says Lockhart, “ that he produced the pieces 
which laid the imperishable foundations of 
all hisfame. It was here that when his warm 


heart was beating with young and happy love, 
and his whole mind and spirit were nerved 


with new motives for exertion—it was here in 
the ripened glow of manhood that he seems to 
have first felt something of his real strength, 
and poured himself out in those splendid 
original ballads which were at once to fix his 
name.” ‘The ballads here referred to were 
*Glenfinlas,” the first fruit of his visits to 
the Highlands; “ ‘lhe Eve of St. John,” sug- 
gested by his childish experience at Smailholm; 
“The Gray Brother,” dealing with the scenery 
and traditions of the Esk; and ‘ Cadzow 
Castle,”’ based upon a visit to Bothwell Castle. 

When Scott entered Lasswade Cottage, his 
purpose in life was to make a success of the 
practice of the law. When he left, six years 
later, it was with the determination to abandon 
the law and devote his life to literature. 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” begun at 
Lasswade, was finished at Ashestiel, whither 
Scott removed in 1804. The scenery was 
all close at hand. Newark Castle, where the 
minstrel recited the “‘ Lay,” is an ancient ruin 
on a height overlooking the Yarrow. Scott 
frequently went there for a day’s holiday 
with his family and friends. Branksome 
Hall, where the action of the poem begins, 
is near the old town of Hawick, beautifully 
situated on terraces above the river Teviot. 
Melrose Abbey, only a short ride or walk 
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from Ashestiel, was nearly always the object 
of a visit when Scott wished to entertain a 
friend. ‘The poem, therefore, grew out of 
the familiar scenes of his own life and the 
romantic poetry which he had been absorbing 
since boyhood. The years at Ashestiel saw the 
completion also of ‘*Marmion” and “The Lady 
of the Lake,’’and the beginning of “‘Waverley.” 
In 1812 came the removal to Abbotsford. 
The publication of the Waverley Novels soon 
began, and one book after another followed 
in rapid succession. Contrary to the general 
impression, few of the novels, except in later 
years, were really written at Abbotsford. The 
greater part of the work was done at the 
Edinburgh house, 39 North Castle Street, 
Scott’s winter home from 1803 tothe Ballan- 
tyne failure in 1826. From that disastrous 
year until the end in 1832, the study at 
Abbotsford was the scene of one of the 
bravest literary struggles ever known. De- 
pressed by grief over the loss of his wife, 
weakened by physical illness, and overbur- 
dened with the weight of his financial misfor- 
tunes, Scott produced, for the benefit of his 
creditors, in these six years no less than six 
novels, five stories, a dozen or fifteen impor- 
tant reviews, essays, etc., a “ Life of Napo- 
leon” in nine volumes, a “ History of Scot- 
land” in two volumes, and * The ‘Tales of 
a Grandfather” in twelve volumes, besides 
writing introductions and supervising the 
publication of a complete edition of the 
Waverley Novels anda collection of his ‘* Mis- 
cellaneous Prose Writings ”—work enough 
for a well man to accomplish in a lifetime. 
Thus the supreme lesson of Walter Scott's 
life was emphasized in the crowning achieve- 
ment of these last sad years—the essential 
nobility of his character. To Scott, the poet, 
we owe a debt of gratitude for some of the 
most delightful metrical narratives in our 
language ; to Scott, the novelist, we owe more 
than any of us can ever realize for the enter- 
tainment afforded ourselves and our children, 
in that series of matchless romances whjeh 
have chained our attention without once soil- 
ing the mind with an unclean image; to 
Scott, the word-painter, we are indebted for 
those beautiful pictures of Scottish scenery 
and of the daily life of a picturesque people 
which no other source has ever supplied so 
well; but to Scott, the man, we owe the 
greatest debt of all, the uplifting example of 
a pure, noble, generous, and kindly life, for he 
knew how to throw the warmth of his own 
genial nature into the hearts of all men. 
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GOVERNOR OSWALD WEST, OF OREGON 


THE GOV ERNOR’S HONOR MEN 


BY RANDALL R. HOWARD 


ARLY one June morning last year 
the famous Red Auto owned by 
the State of Oregon could have been 

seen making a record run across the Wil- 
lamette Valley toward the Coast Mountains. 
There were three persons in the high-powered 
machine-—Warden Curtis, of the State Peni- 
tentiary at Salem, and two Salem business 
men. But this was not all that the automobile 
carried. In fact, it was a miniature arsenal. 
There were stored away four shotguns, an 
equal number of pistols, many rounds of 
ammunition, and a miscellaneous collection 
of handcuffs, dark lanterns, and rough boots 
and clothing. 

The automobile stopped and waited at a 
certain small station on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad south from Portland. Presently a 
whistle sounded, and a train approached and 
then slowed down. A forceful-looking young 
man, still in his thirties, stepped from one of 
the coaches, looked about, and then walked 
briskly toward the red automobile. 

“TI see you are on time, Governor,” one 
of the party greeted. 
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And in a moment more the automobile was 
whirring on toward the hills at the foot of 
Mary’s Peak, the highest mountain summit 
in western Oregon. 

The automobile party was on a man-hunt. 
Two nights previously Jesse Hall, one of 
Governor West’s “ honor men,” had quietly 
slipped away from the Home of the Feeble- 
Minded near Salem. Hall was one of the 
several scores of convicts then released “ on 
their honor” from the Oregon State Peniten- 
tiary. ‘The men had been assigned to various 
duties in the road construction camps and 
about the State institutions. They were 
working entirely without guard, and they 
were putting to the practical test the reform 
prison policies of the young Governor, who 
believes that convicts, to be reformed, should be 
treated like men, not like horses or wild beasts. 

Governor West had spent the previous 
night in Portland, the metropolis of the State. 
And the morning papers had recounted the 
terrorizing actions of a certain man who was 
apparently making a desperate attempt to 
escape. ‘There seemed no doubt that the 
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man was Jesse Hall, convicted highwayman, 
eputed desperate character, and absconded 
honor man. Hall had begun his flight on a 
stolen horse. ‘Then, at the point of a pistol, 
he had forced a rural mail-carrier to drop his 
two passengers and to make a wild all-day’s 
lrive toward the Coast Mountains. So the 
Governor had telephoned to Salem. and had 
made an appointment with the warden of the 
prison, who hadcomein the State’s automobile. 

The Governor and his party drove the 
Red Auto as far as possible into the foot- 
hills of the mountains. ‘They learned that 
another posse was now on Hall’s trail, and 
that it had twice overtaken the convict. Hall 
had been slightly wounded by a county sher- 
iff during the last encounter, but had escaped. 
Fully armed, the Governor and his posse 
decided to beat through a wild, rough, heav- 
ily wooded cafon which the convict was 
thought to have followed. ‘They were in the 
cahon nearly all the afternoon, walking and 
crawling through brush, over tangled logs, 
around rock ledges, and hunting their way in 
a wilderness of giant ferns, prickly thistles, 
and tripping vines. ‘The way was more than 
rough. It was hazardous—had they known. 
For if Hall had been three hours slower, he 
could have stood silently in one of the nu- 
merous narrow defiles and drawn a bead on 
the entire party. 

The Governor’s posse found tracks in the 
sand at one point in the cafion, so were as- 
sured that the trail was warm. It was sun- 
down when they emerged from the gorge 
and the party sought hasty refreshment at a 
little Swiss cottage. The Fates seemed to 
be aiding, for there soon came along a man 
who stated that he had seen a smoke on the 
ridge a short distance away. The man- 
hunting party approached the smoke column. 
Governor West, insisting that it was “his 
risk,” crept out through the opening, detour- 
ing so as to cut off a possible escape to the 
woods. When about forty yards distant 
from the camp-fire a twig snapped. There 
was an instant answer. ‘The head and shoul- 
ders of a man shot up above the mat of 
ferns. But the Governor had dashed for- 
ward and had covered his man. 

** Are you the sheriff ?”” Convict Hall asked, 
as he dropped limply before the pointed shot- 
gun. 

“No,” Governor West replied; “ I’m the 
man you lied to.” 

Back at Salem next morning Jesse Hall 


was twitted and in effect hooted by the 
- 





‘honor men” working without guards out- 
side the State Prison walls. While Hall was 
being led sheepishly at the end of a rope past 
a group of these men one of them shouted, 
referring to Hall’s vaunted pugilistic qualities : 

** Well, it’s all off now with the white race.” 

Governor West, who went to his office re- 
gardless of the fact that he had been almost 
without sleep for forty-eight hours, insisted 
to the reporters that it was mere “ horseshoe 
luck” that had enabled him personally to 
capture Hall, adding : 

‘**]T was the man who was responsible for 
Hall’s getting away, and it was proper that 
I should be the man to get him back.” 

Then the Governor continued : 

** Hall has been advertised far and wide as 
a desperado and a bad man. He is neither 
one. He is just a big duffer. Perhaps this 
is not a polite expression, but I think it fits 
his case exactly.” 

In other words, Jesse Hall was one among 
the inmates of the Oregon State Prison who 
have not enough of moral strength and true 
manhood to respond to the new “honor 
system ” which Governor West has initiated 
and for the success of which he is willing to 
assume personal responsibility. 

Recently I questioned the Governor in his 
office concerning his ideas and ideals of prison 
reform. 

‘We do not contend,” he said, “ that all 
the inmates of the prison can be released 
on their honor. Some of the men ”—he 
didn’t say frisoners—*can be trusted im- 
plicitly on the outside. ‘They are not crim- 
inals, and they should be given another 
chance—after they see the error of their 
ways. ‘They have merely made a misstep, 
taken too big a chance, or have committed a 
misdeed when under the influence of liquor 
or unfortunate associates. We are now able to 
pretty well sift out the real criminals whoshould 
be kept locked up away from society. ‘lhe 
other men should be given another chance.” 

The Governor was asked how he hap- 
pened to begin the prison reforms that have 
led to the “ honor system.” 

* T had lived in the community for years, 
knew the prison, and was convinced that the 
old system was wrong ; that men couldn’t be 
reformed that way. 

‘Later I found that the prison appropria- 
tion was too small, due to the rapid increase 
in the State’s population; and we had to 
meet the emergency—make the institution 
help support and improve itself.” 
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Later that day I was better able to appre- 
ciate what the Governor meant by “ another 
chance ” and * meeting the emergency.” As 
I walked from the end of a branch of the 
Salem car line along the street that juts into 
the high spiked iron fence and the massive red 
brick wall that surround the State Penitentiary 
I passed a group of workmen. ‘They were 
busy uprooting and burning stumps in a 
field, and their appearance was hardly at all 
different from any ordinary group of work- 
ingmen. ‘They seemed interested in their 
work, conversed good-humoredly with one 
another, and they were producing results. 
‘These men, I| afterwards learned, were con- 
victs working without guards. ‘They were 
putting to beneficial use the “me which 
in the old prison days would have been 
almost nothing more than demoralizing 
idleness. 

And still a little later the Red Auto 
was ready for a trip out to the “ honor road 
camp.” Prison Superintendent James had 
Leen informed that the camp needed a man 
who could sharpen drills and tools. He 
found a man, a convict, who claimed to be 


experienced in tempering steel, and who was 
also anxious to “make good” as an honor 
man. The “honor con” had prepared to 
walk out five miles to the camp, but there 
was room in the automobile, and he was 
invited to ride, after he had gone back to get 
his roll of prison blankets. 

Several other groups of men, working 
without guard on the prison farm, were seen 
as we passed. Superintendent Steiner, of 
the Insane Asylum, who has charge of the 
big road construction project that Governor 
West has outlined, explained as we rode 
along that he was * building $50,000 worth 
of roads at a cost of $5,000.” ‘The road 
building programme was inspired by one of 
the early trips of inspection made by the 
Governor out to the group of State institu- 
tions located in the foothills of the Willamette 
Valley, several miles east of the State Capi- 
tol. ‘The State needed the roads; the pris- 
oners needed the work; and the “ honor 
system ”’ brought the two needs together. 

After a time we left the automobile and 
tramped along in rubber boots through mud 
that would have delighted even the most 
exacting of small boys. At one 











point in the road, near the rock- 
crusher, where the greater number 
of the honor convicts were working, 
the mud and gumbo was so deep 
that one of our party was prompted 
to ask a brother State official : 

‘* Did you lose any of the ‘ cons ’ 
in here ?” 

All was serious business at the 
rock-crusher, where a large new 
quarry is being developed. An 
assignment of men from the Insane 
Asylum were using the sledge- 
hammers and the _ wheelbarrows, 
and a “ free * man was supervising 
the work. Otherwise, all the stb- 
foremen, the engineer, the drivers, 
the timekeeper, and the cooks at 
the camp were honor convicts, work- 
ing long hours and in perfect free- 
dom. ‘The little cluster of camp 
shacks were located around the 
hillside, in the edge of an oak grove, 
and with miles of wosded hills in 
the background. It was rumored 
that a few days before one or more 
of the honor “ cons” had borrowed 
a mule and ridden to Salem for 
a midnight “time ;” but, if so, it 
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was probably only a_ school-boy 
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lark—but serious in that it was a violation of 
honor rules. 

The chief distinction of the convict road 
work was positive, not negative ; this being 
evidenced by the fact that the Governor was 
able to borrow the rock-crusher, the steam- 
engine, the tools, the wagons, and even the 
mules, from contractors who were not work- 
ing at that time of year—the middle of Janu- 
ary. In the mild climate of western Oregon 
the winter months bring rain and mud, and 
the weather and underground conditions are 
disagreeable enough to keep regular con- 
tractors to their winter quarters. But not so 
with Governor West’s unguarded honor con- 
victs, who before spring will have constructed 
a twelve-mile circular boulevard joining all the 
State institutions. 

When we returned to the automobile at 
the asylum farm, after an absence of three 
or four hours, the new “con” henor man 
who had ridden out with us was found waiting, 
he not having been directed to his work. 

As he left us he said: “I’m going to 
make good. I’m going to do the best I can.” 

“Sure, you’re going to make good. We 
wouldn’t have brought you here if we hadn’t 
known that,” one of the officials answered. 

“Thank you,” the honor man replied, with 
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WELCOMES THE GOVERNOR 


The weather hazard is not rain and mud 
at another convict camp in Oregon, known 
as “‘ Crater Honor Camp, No. 1,” and located 
on the west slope of the Cascade Mountains, 
between Medford and Crater Lake. Some 
months ago it was bargained with the Jackson 
County officials that honor men should be 
employed by them in the construction of a 
railway from the Rogue River Valley to 
Crater Lake, which is a scenic wonder, and 
has been created a National park. The 
convict laborers are given twenty-five cents a 
day for their work, which wages they are 
allowed to keep, and the county also pays 
for their shelter and their food. 

During holiday week Governor West made 
a trip tothis honor camp. He traveled thirty 
miles on a branch logging railway up into the 
mountains, and then he rode almost as far on 
horseback through about two feet of snow. 
His arrival at the camp, which the inhabitants 
call Westville, was announced by a salute 
with dynamite, and a little later a belated 
Christmas dinner was served in the rough 
board dining-room which the prisoners had 
constructed twenty miles from the nearest 
town or village and seven miles from the 
first farm-house. At the conclusion of the 
chicken dinner the Governor was called upon 
for a speech, during the course of which he 
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said to the twenty-seven honor convicts and 
the hired foreman: 

** T have just recently returned from a tour 
of the East with the Western Governors 
aboard the Western Governors’ special. We 
were banqueted and feasted everywhere. We 
attended thirty-five banquets in seventeen 
days; but none of them was any more 
enjoyable than this meal to-night.” 

And later he added: 

“The establishment of this camp is not a 
sentimental proposition, but a business one. 
It benefits you, giving you open air and freedom; 
it benefits the State, as it relieves it of your 
keep; it benefits the county, for it provides 
cheap labor for the building of its highways.” 

One of the honor men later wrote a news- 
paper article concerning the work in the 
honor camp, stating, among other things: 

“We all thank Governor West for this 
chance to show that there is a lot of good in 
us, and that we are workingmen, and that, 
although we made no outward pledge with 
him, that we each and every one are going to 
play the game square with him, and, when we 
are finally released, go out into the world better 
men by the fact of coming in contact with him.” 

The former perfect deportment of this 
camp has been recently marred by the actions 
of three of the men, the incident again illus- 
trating how sensitive the convicts are to what 
they consider their “honor.’”’ One of the 
*“cons”’ had been appointed sub-boss by the 
hired foreman. Another honor man espe- 
cially resented this action, seeming to con- 
sider it a dagger-thrust at the very spirit 
and freedom of the honor system. So the 
resentful honor man and two Greeks wrote 
the Governor a letter filled with Fourth-of- 
July freedom phrases enlarging upon the 
Ceesar-like domination of the ‘con’ sub- 
boss. ‘These three men earnestly requested 
the Governor to bring them back, stating that 
they would come back themselves if he 
didn’t. But the mails were slow, and the 
letter had hardly reached Salem when the 
telegraph wires flashed the news that three 
Crater honor men had skipped. When next 
sighted and captured, eighteen hours later, 
the “cons” were walking along the railway 
track toward Salem, and they made no attempt 
to fight or to elude the two men who had 
approached on a railway speeder. ‘The trio 
stated as their reason for leaving the honor 
camp, “ unsatisfactory working conditions.” 

Though some of the convicts that reach 
the honor camps may be morally too weak to 


respond in full to the “ honor system,” » ct 
the spirit of the camps as a whole is sterlii.y, 
For example, a number of the West, 
honor convicts entered into the pursuit of + 
three escaped men. The members of the S):b- 
limity Honor Camp, established during | 
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st 
summer’s road construction period, are said ‘o 
have drawn up a “ suicide pact.” That is, 
the men agreed among themselves that the 
first man who * broke” was in effect going 


to his own funeral. Another group of men, 
working ia the prison brick-yards, at first 
fused to accépt Governor West’s suggestion 
that they might work without guards if they 
would consider themselves in honor bound 
not to try to escape, saying they were not yet 
ready for such a step. But several months 
later the brick-yard men sent word to the 
Governor that they were now willing to work 
on their honor, requesting, however, that the 
guards be not removed until after the close 
of the spring term of the Willamette Univer- 
sity in Salem, since one of the guards, who 
was thus earning his way through college, 
would be dismissed. 

The circumstances that led to the selee- 
tion of Governor West’s first ** honor ” man 
are interesting. One day, shortly after his 
inauguration, there came into the Governor's 
office a sweet-faced elderly woman accom- 
panied by a younger woman and two chil- 
dren. The younger woman announced herself 
as ** Mrs. Mack, wife of one of the inmates 
of the penitentiary.” And she introduced 
the others as her mother and her children. 
The interview brought out the facts that the 
husband, as the result of a moment of pas- 
sion, was a branded murderer, and was serv- 
ing a life sentence. Also the wife and the 
mother-in-law of the convict were now in a 
pitiable plight. ‘To provide money for Mack’s 
defense the old folks had allowed a mort- 
gage of several hundred dollars to be placed 
on the little shack in Spokane, Washington, 
where they lived. ‘They were in grave dan- 
ger of losing their humble home. 

A little later the Superintendent of the 
prison received this letter : 

Upon investigation I find the family of Will- 
iam Mack, who is now confined in the State 
Penitentiary, poverty-stricken and greatly in 
need of his services. 

I therefore request that, inasmuch as it ap- 
pears that his conduct has been good in the 
institution, he be given a leave of absence wnt! 
the first of the year, in order that he ma} 
earn sufficient money to carry his family throug 
the winter. 

Employment has been secured for him, and 
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THE 
this leave of absence is being granted on con- 
dition that he keeps steadily at work, leaves 
liquor alone, and reports to you every Sunday. 

He must return to the prison the first of the 
year for the purpose of serving out his sentence, 
and must return on an earlier date should his 
conduct be such as to warrant a revocation of 
this leave of absence. 


Yours truly, OswALp WEsT. 


One of the weekly reports in the envelope 
of Convict No. -—~ (Wm. Mack) shows: 
“Days worked, 9 shifts; wages per day, 
$2.50; total amount earned during week, 
$23." In other words, during this par- 
ticular week Mack had crowded nine days’ 
work into six. Another of his weekly reports 
shows “ 76 hours,” an average of twelve and 
one-third hours per day, for which he was 
paid twenty-five cents per hour. Another 


SUBLIMITY ROAD GANG IN CAMP 


shows “75 hours,” another ‘ 74 hours,” 
another ‘“* 72 hours,” and so on. 

At the end of six months, at the expiration 
of his * honor parole,’’ William Mack walked 
back to the Oregon State Prison to serve the 
remainder of his long sentence. ‘The mort- 
gage had been lifted from the humble shack 
where his wife, his two children, and _ his 
mother-in-law lived. And they had also been 
left enough money “ to carry them through the 
winter.”’ 

The William Mack story was good news- 
paper copy in all parts of the world, and a 
number of letters have been received at the 
Governor’s office. 

A Philadelphia business man wrote : 

Don’t you (as 2 man) think it would be far 
better for such a one to be given a further 
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chance to be of use to the great world outside 
of prison walls than to keep such within them 
where the good which surely must be in him has 
only a limited sphere of expansion? Won’t you 
do what is in your power for this man to better 
his position ? 

Another wrote from California : 


I do not know this man Mack nor any one 
who does, but believe he is a man of honor and 
should be pardoned soon on general principles. 
He may have committed a terrible crime (some 
people are very, very provoking at times), and all 
that, but he has good points and may make a 
very good man in future and this experience do 
him much good. Really I believe he should be 
pardoned on conditions. He is no criminal at 
heart, I venture to say, and for the sake of his 
wife and her parents I believe he will be of 
much more use at home than where he is. 
Please consider this matter over and if you can 
do anything for him do so, and you will have 
done a good act in the sight, I believe, of man 
and God. 

And a New York man writes in part: 

May God Almighty bless you for your kind- 
ness to that ¢rwe man of his word—father, hus- 
band, and friend—William Mack. Now take to 
your heart the words of verse one, Isaiah sixtv- 
first chapter, and send this man home to his 
family—make room for some one of the Steel 
Trust. 

‘The story of another honor man is told by 
the following letter received from the Gov- 
ernor’s office by the Superintendent of the 
prison : 

Information has reached me through Judge 








——,, of , and Mr. ——, who prosecuted the 
case, that leads me to believe that it is very 
probable that —— ——, No. , is innocent 


of the crime of which he was convicted. 

If he is guilty he should not be given his re- 
lease. If innocent it would be awful to compel 
him to serve the term for which he was sen- 
tenced. Having grave doubts as to his guilt 
and wishing to make no mistake in the matter, 
I have advised him that he will be givena leave 
of absence from the institution until the first of 
the year (letter dated August 4). During his 
absence he is to devote his time toward securinz 
evidence to prove his innocence. 

You will, therefore, permit him to leave the 
institution, with the understanding, however, 
that he is to return to the prison the first of the 
year, when such proof as to his innocence as he 
may be able to produce will be given careful 
consideration and such action taken as the find- 
ings shall warrant. 

Convict No. 3,615 also illustrates the prac- 
tical workings of Governor West’s “ honor 
system.” No. 3,615 was a murderer, a 
life-timer, employed in the prison shoe-shop. 
He was also a blacklisted, closely guarded 
convict, for a short time previously he had 
almost succeeded in escaping through a 
sewer-pipe. One day the Governor tele- 
phoned to the prison and requested that 





27 July 


‘No. 3,615” be sent alone to his offx 
The prison officials were much surprised 
thought they had misunderstood. But t 
request was confirmed, the orders we 
direct, so “ No. 3,615” was notified, giv. 
car-fare, and told to report to the Govern 
And doubtless the convict was equally su 
prised, for he had not taken a free step 

eight years. But he responded to the fai 
that had been placed in him. And he was 
soon at the Governor’s office. ‘The Go, 
ernor merely chatted with him a few minut 

and told him to go out and see the town fv 
an hour and then to report back to the Pe 

tentiary. This strange request was repeat 

three different times during the month before 
the Governor gratified the curiosity that 
** No. 3,615 ”’ must have experienced. ‘Then 
the Governor explained the condition at the 
shoe-shops, told that much of the machinery 
was out of date, and that the capacity was 
barely sufficient to care for the 450 convicts ; 
and said that the State was compelled to pur- 
chase shoes for the several thousand other 
inmates of State institutions. ‘ No. 3,615” 
was regarded as the best workman in thie 
shop, so the Governor suggested that the 
convict go to Portland, study the most modern 
methods of shoe manufacture, and then order 
the necessary machinery for the State. 

It was Rose Festival Week at Portland, 
and the city was crowded, but * No. 3,615” 
did not waver. He spent two days in Port- 
land, and later went to Oregon City, before 
the placing of the shoe-machinery order. 
Then he returned to the prison shoe-shop 
and his murderer’s cell. 

The Oregon Penitentiary has not always 
been a testing-place for advanced prison poli- 
cies. In fact, not so many years ago it was 
one of the darkest of the dungeons of the West. 
Read an extract from Bunko Kelley's “ Thir- 
teen Years in the Oregon Penitentiary :” 

Abe Lawrence was stripped and put to the 
post and flogged. Brofield told Sherwood to 
lay it on hard. They skinned his back and 
then ran him over to the molding-room with his 
back all covered with blood. The next boy to 
be flogged was a “fresh fish” from Portland. 
They gave him sixty lashes and he went into a 
fever and died a few days later. The “head 
snitch” [convict flunkey] said the boy would not 
work. The next one murdered was old Jonas 
They gave him such a lamming one night on 
the back that he never recovered. They flogyed 
him for nothing. I saw it all as it occurred in 


J 


the shops. Jonas was doing fifteen years. He 
was an Indian chief from Klamath Falls. 


In those days the Oregon State Prison had 
the water-cure, the noted ** Oregon boot,” the 
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dungeon, the whipping-post, and other relics 
of the Dark Age theory that the wreaking of 
vengeance, not reformation, is society’s whole 
duty to a prisoner. At the very best a pris- 
oner was a wild animal or a horse—not a 
man. ‘The prisoner was kept locked in his 
dark, narrow little cell when not needed for 
work. He was bedded down at night; his 
food was carried to him; he had almost no 
semblance of a bed; and was allowed no socks 
or underclothing to wear beneath the heavy 
shoes and the rough, slouchy prison garb. 

Governor Chamberlain, now junior United 
States Senator from Oregon, preceded Gov- 
ernor West in the gubernatorial chair, and 
Governor Chamberlain has been called the 
pioneer prison-reformer of the West. He 
abolished the lock-step and exchanged the 
striped prison garb for suits of neat cadet 
gray. And he so far recognized the human- 
ity of the inmates of the Oregon penitentiary 
as to permit them to organize baseball teams. 
At first these contests were something less 
than baseball games, since the prison authori- 
ties, in carrying out the old-time rules, in- 
sisted on silence among the men—and who 
can imagine a real baseball game divorced 
from the hand-clapping, the shouting, the 
rooting? It is pathetically told that when 
cheering was at last permitted, some of the 
prisoners when they tried to shout found that 
they had almost entirely lost their voices. 

But Governor West was not satisfied. He 
found at least one-third of the prisoners idle, 
“smoking their heads off.” ‘There was the 
usual hangdog air about the piace; the 
working efficiency was very low. Vim, hope, 
and real life seemed gone. Governor West— 
who has displayed a lifelong passion for 
helping the “under dog,” as one of his 
friends expresses it—then did what no other 
Oregon Governor has ever done. He began 
almost to haunt the prison. He appeared 
at most unexpected hours. He often walked 
out before the arrival of the first street car, 
to breakfast with the prisoners at six o’clock. 
And the word soon began to circulate among 
the convicts that the Governor was their real 
friend ; and the Governor began to be idol- 
zed. In turn, the Governor’s interest and 
sense of responsibility were doubtless quick- 
ened by the fact that the Oregon law gives 
him supreme authority in prison management. 
And he has been encouraged and ably sus- 
tained in his reform campaign by the present 
prison officials. 

The story of a man whom we will call “* M ” 


illustrates what the changed Oregon prison 
policy means. When Superintendent James 
came to the Penitentiary, he found “M ” 
locked in a cramped, dark, foul-smelling cell, 
where he had remained for a year and a half. 
‘*M” had been feared by the old officials. 
He was a giant of a man, muscular, and 
charged with vitality. And “ M ” hada tem- 
per. In fact, it was his uncontrollable temper 
and a moment of provocation that had made 
him a murderer. ‘“*M” was considered a 
bad man, and when he one day violated a 
minor prison rule he was severely punished. 
‘* M ” had resigned himself to the regular disci- 
pline, but when the punishment dragged on 
and on his spirit rebelled. So “M” some- 
how secreted a brick in his cell, and a little 
later he “laid out’’ several guards. After 
that “ M ” was a caged wild animal—nothing 
more. He was left locked in his foul, four- 
by-seven cell. ‘here he remained for eight- 
een wearing, mind-wracking months, without 
human companionship, unshaven, without a 
bath, his scant meals poked through the bars. 
The other half of the story is brief. ‘The 
new superintendent released “ M,” who 
worked about fora time under guard, then 
with the other prisoners. ‘*M.’’is to-day out on 
parole, earning an honest living as timekeeper 
and foreman for a large city contracting firm. 
Another example illustrates what environ- 
ment, education, purpose, may do for one of 
those whom we roughly class as criminals. 
Parole Officer Bauer was one day address- 
ing the assembled students of a certain 
college. During the course of his remarks 
he ventured to state that they had at the 
Penitentiary youths who could beat the col- 
lege students at athletics, scholarship, music, 
oratory, or anything that they wished to name. 
After the lecture several of the students came 
up and invited Bauer to “ make good,” to 
send them some of his prison athletes. 
Later, back at the prison office, Bauer 
wrote to the college students and discouraged 
the athletic hopes that he had implanted. But 
the idea did not die. Occasion came to parole 
two such young men. And one of them was 
sent to this same college—though none of the 
students knew that he was an honor convict 
who was being allowed another chance to 
** make good.” He became a noted college 
athlete. He worked his way through college 
doing janitor work, and the Governor prom- 
ised him a full pardon on Commencement day. 
‘The other paroled youth is in the academy, 
with every promise of a life of usefulness. 
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It seems a strange commentary on the 
public mind, but the released convict is usu- 
ally a shunned, a cynically suspected, a cruelly 
persecuted man. On the other hand, plenty 
of people are willing to help the paroled man 
who is honestly trying to “ make good.” 
Take the example of an Oregon penitentiary 
convict who served his term, and who was 
duly awarded his freedom. He was a man 
of ability, and he had soon worked his way 
up to the point where he was a candidate for 
the California State agency of a large New 
York life insurance company. But his rival 
learned that he was an “ex-con,” and 
“peached” on him. And Jones—we will 
call him—failed to get the position and was 
practically forced out of the State. Jones 
went to New Mexico and soon became the 
president of a bank. A depositor learned 
that he was an “ex-con,” there was a 
‘run,” and the bank failed. Jones went to 
Boisé, Idaho, and started as a clothing sales- 
man. But somebody again “ peached ”’ and 
Jones lost his position. ‘This time Jones gave 
up. He went home and shot himsclf. 

In the old days the Oregon convict was 
penned up, guarded, stifled, until his time 
was served. ‘hen he was given a bath, an 
ill-fitting suit of clothes, the statutory five 
dollars, and turned loose. ‘The man was 
marked by a clipped head, perhaps a sham- 
bling lock-step, prison clothes, and a prison 
pallor on his weakened face. He perhaps 
went to Portland, where he could lose himself 
in the crowd and hunt work. ‘The detectives 
and the * stool-pigeons ” immediately had him 
spotted—and he was indeed fortunate if 
forty-eight hours passed without his being 
arrested as a suspicious character or driven 
out of the city as a tramp. 

‘To-day practically fifty 
inmates of the Oregon State Prison are 
released on their honor. Among the 450 
prisoners a total of 165 have been at liberty 
without guard at one time, and a total of 300 
different men have been thus liberated. ‘The 
prison records show that eighteen men escaped 
during 1911, seven of these being classified 
as “honor men,” six as “ trusties ”’ who 
return to the prison at night, and five as 
inside guarded men. Six of these escaped 
men have already been returned, and one 
was killed by a train. 

When an honor man or a trusty is captured 
and returned, he is disgraced even among his 
fellow-prisoners. One such man recently felt 
this mortification so keenly that he would 
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not leave his cell for three days, and wh 
he did come out, dressed in the old despis 
stripes and assigned to the “hog” 
for meals, he was hooted and shunned 
the other “ cons.” 

The prisoners and the honor men con- 
sider Governor Oswald West their perso: 
friend. One of the honor men, “ maki 
good ” in a distant city, includes this grect- 
ing in a letter to Parole Officer Baucr: 
“ Give my best regards to Oswald, and Mr. 
James also. I certainly appreciate what 
was done for me, and I owe Oswald man 
thanks for it, and I am sure he will never 
have cause to regret it.” 

‘Two letters from another honor man, 
employed in an eastern Washington town, 
also illustrate the personal regard for the 
Governor and the shadows and the sun- 
shine in the life of a paroled convict. ‘lhe 
first letter contains this final paragraph : 

Now to sum it all up, I am flat broke and not 
even a chance to work for my board. . lam 
going to stay here until I hear from you. If you 
want me back send transportation and I will 
come aloné. ... Have my suit-case and overcoat 
up for board and room here, and am up against 
ithard. Think this over and do what you think 
best. And if you want me you don’t need to 
send any one after me, only a ticket, and I will 
come alone. Hoping to hear from you by letier 
or wire, Respectfully as ever, 

P. S.—Twenty-five dollars would hold me up 
for two months, and could surely get something 


in that time. It sure will be returned some 
time this spring. 


The second letter is dated six days later : 


, At the time of writing the snow was deep, 
the weather zero, and all work of po! kind 


closed, and not knowing how long it would con- 
tinue I wrote as I did. However, all that is 
changed now. The sun is shining and it is dusty 
under foot and work of all kinds is rushing ahead 
again, and I start work to-night again at the 
kK Hotel where I used to work last Septem- 
ber. They were pleased to see me back and 
have given me the first opening they had. Now 
everything will be ail right, for with a long sum- 
mer before me I can save up enough money 
that in case of another pinch like this, I will 
not be embarrassed and have to yell for help. 

I have been plugging along and doing the 
best I can, and, as you understand, there are 
occurrences and circumstances that are hard to 
explain in aletter, yet I think I have played the 

game square to the best of my ability. I feel 
better to- day. The blues are gone; a good job 
ahead of me and everything looks rosy again. 
Knowing that you. have a Joad of troubles of 
your own, I am sorry that I bothered you with 
my petty ones. Yet I lost my grip for a minute 
and everything looked dark. 

Wishing you all that is good, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
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GENERAL HARDING DERIVED HIS PLEASURE SOLELY 





FROM THE PRIDE OF SEEING HIS THOROUGHBREDS RUN 
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N the very heart of Tennessee lies a 
magnificent estate of field and forest, 
with pastures deep in the native blue 
grass which tempted the buffalo of long ago 
to linger there instead of joining the great 
annual pilgrimage of the far Western herds. 
With a plenitude of deer, wild turkey, par- 
tridges, and foxes, it is no wonder that the 
tide of migration from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas halted there while the foundations of a 
high and abiding civilization were laid. Those 
hardy pioneers who crossed the mountains, 
and, in convention duly assembled, organized 
the State of Franklin before the tide-water 
colonies had declared their independence of 
mother England, possessed all the attributes 
of character needed to transpose this Indian 
hunting-ground into most prosperous planta- 
tions. 
Among these early settlers was John 
Harding, who, with prophetic prevision, built 


his log cabin upon the banks of Richmond 
Creek, and began the creation of Belle 
Meade, which, under the master hand of his 
son, became an object of pilgrimage of travel- 
ers, who came from far and wide to observe 
plantation life with slavery in its most benign 
form. 

The Master of Belle Meade, William 
Giles Harding, was born on the _planta- 
tion, and, after such education as was avail- 
able on the Indian frontier of a hundred 
years ago, he, a Southerner, went of his own 
volition to Connecticut, where he placed him- 
self under the instruction and guidance of 
that able and wise educator, Alden Partridge, 
one of the early graduates of West Point, 
who had resigned and established a military 
academy of his own. ‘The influence of this 
environment upon the young student was far- 
reaching in his subsequent career when he 
came to see his country torn asunder by a 
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civil war in which the citizens of his native 
State marched forth under opposing banners, 
and offered their life’s blood for the right as 
each one saw it. 

The upbuilding of an ordinary plantation 
from the primeval forest was a work of 
no small magnitude; the creation of such 
an estate as Belle Meade demanded talent 


of a high order, and this General Harding. 


possessed to a degree that made him a nat- 
ural leader among men. Added to these 
qualities there pervaded the whole atmos- 
phere of his home and life a kindliness and 
refinement that reflected itself noticeably in 
the Negro quarter. Under such a master 
bondage assumed its most benevolent char- 
acter, and there was developed in all his 
slaves a loyalty and devotion that has no pro- 
totype in the modern relation of employer 
and employed. In all this the Master had 
an able coadjutor in his devoted wife, who 
accepted the serious work of her exalted 
position as a Christian duty which took 
precedence of all the lighter pleasures of a 
social environment which few could with- 
stand. 

From the day when Belle Meade came 
under the personal management of General 
Harding the whole community felt the im- 
press of his example. His slaves were his 
* people,” and he ruled them with unvarying 
kindness. ‘lhere was no floating population 
of harvest hands to be herded in summer 
camps and left to drift back to the criminal 
quarter of the large cities in winter. ‘The 
Negro slave was born and reared on the 
plantation, where his mammy’s cabin was his 
home until he married and received one of 
his own. He was taught to labor and to be 
a Christian, respectful alike to the aged and 
to his superiors in station. If he had a 
grievance, real or imaginary, he had a hear- 
ing from master or mistress. In his sickness 
he was sheltered and administered to by the 
family doctor, and in his old age he was 
shielded and provided for with a gentleness 
beyond all charity. It was all this that made 
these black people loyal and faithful to the 
helpless Southern women and children, aban- 
doned by their natural protectors during four 
years of civil war. 

The life of the slave at Belle Meade was 
not, however, a counterpart of that to be 
found, here and there, upon some of the 
rice and sugar plantations of the Gulf States. 
‘lhe ownership of slaves was not general in 
the South, and of those who possessed them 
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in numbers there were few who did not real- 
ize that the masters would be better off with 
the current cash value of the slaves invested 
in some other form at prevailing rates of 
interest. It should be borne in mind that 
the young and the aged, the sick and infirm, 
were to be cared for, as well as the able- 
bodied laborer. ‘lhe fact, however, that the 
field hands could be depended upon at all 
times, even though their achievements were 
not up to the highest standard of labor, 
enabled work to be planned throughout the 
year. When the crops were laid by, there 
was other work to be carried forward. In 
this way the estate of about five thousand 
acres comprising Belle Meade was gradually 
provided with the many improvements which 
fitted its pastures to receive the grandest 
aggregation of thoroughbred horses ever 
brought together in ‘Tennessee. In the 
magnificent park there roamed a herd of up- 
wards of fifty buffalo, a few elk, and several 
hundred deer. In its blue grass pastures 
were the finest of short-horn cattle and the 
first herd of Cashmere goats imported to the 
South. The estate had reached its highest 
development when the fateful pronounce- 
ment of that will-o’-the-wisp doctrine of 
secession came to tear down and destroy the 
creation of a lifetime ; for when the tocsin of 
war had sounded it was not for long that the 
border States could hope to escape the tramp 
of marching columns. 

Although he devoted a lifetime to the 
selection and breeding of race horses, Gen- 
eral Harding derived his pleasure solely 
from the pride of seeing his thorough- 
breds run. Under no circumstances did 
he ever lay a bet on his own or the horses 
of others. Striving always for the best, he 
gave of the best always, and from far and 
wide came his kinsmen and his friends to 
enjoy tiie hospitality of his princely estate 
and the benefits of an intellectual environ- 
ment. At Belle Meade were constantly 
gathered house parties not yet acquainted 
with the timed visit of the ‘“‘ week end.” ‘The 
sound of the huntsman’s horn found ever- 
ardent sportsmen from adjoining plantations, 
each familiar with the voices of favorite 
hounds of the neighborhood pack, and, when 
assembled about the great hall fire, they never 
tired of the witching stories of flood and field. 
Particularly fond were they of Captain 
Malone’s relation of Puppy Rachel’s début 
on that frosty morning when even a dig- 
nified Justice of the Supreme Court could 
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not resist the pleading chorus of horn and 
hound. 

Born to the saddle, it was not surprising 
that the pulse of youth and age alike quick- 
ened at the mighty hoof-beats of masterful 
thoroughbreds down the home stretch of the 
plantation race-track, where were given their 
trials the descendants of Childe Harold, High- 
lander, Bonnie Scotland, Luke Blackburn, 
Iroquois, and many other aristocrats of 
princely blood. 

All the best traditions of country life had 
come with the early colonists, and ideal types 
of the English gentry were to be found from 
the seats of the tide-water aristocracy, far 
away to the borderland of civilization, where 
touched the fringe of English, Spanish, 
French, and Indian that gave the plots to all 
the literature of that romantic period. The 
patience of the deer-stalker, the cunning of 
the wild-turkey hunter, the resourcefulness 
of the bear-baiter—all combined to develop 
in the young men of the plantations a virility 
and self-reliance of great moment to them and 
their people in the trials of war, whether 
with Cherokee and Creek, at New Orleans, 
on the distant fields of Mexico, or in the 
fratricidal contest which gave the vanishing 
coup to the old régime and gave anew to the 
world an exhibition of the latent power of 
the Anglo-Saxon to upbuild from the very 
ashes of despair. 
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In the earlier frontier days the proximity 
of the “ Natchez Trace” brought strange 
visitors to the plantation gates, and without 
doubt many a daredevil criminal has par- 
taken of a hospitality as broad as the shade 
of the Belle Meade oaks. Here were enter- 
tained the best and bravest, many of whom 
have helped to make the Nation’s history. 
The plantation shared with the “ Hermit- 
age” the pilgrimage of Americans of all 
creeds and parties, and many quips and 
jests remained as mellow memories of distin- 
guished travelers. 

When Davy Crockett, the rough diamond 
who represented his Tennessee district in 
Congress, was about to depart for Texas, 
he was entertained at Belle Meade. It is 
related that at dinner a dessert of a pecu- 
liarly light consistency was served. Crockett 
hastily ate his portion, and said, ‘ General, 
what do you call that?” “The ladies call it 
syllabub, I believe, Mr. Crockett. Do you 
like it ?” said the General. ‘ Well, I don’t 
know,” replied Crockett. “I took a snap 
or two at it, but I reckon I missed it.”’ 
More at home in a mountain cabin than in 
the great hall of a plantation, yet he was 
made welcome for the sterling manhood 
which had characterized his career, and 
which later led him to lay down his life in 
the most heroic manner in far-away Texas, 
at the Alamo, where his hastily written 
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ARDENT SPORTSMEN FROM ADJOINING PLANTATIONS 


diary, found in the human shambles, fur- 
nishes the glorious and only record of that 
remarkable defense. 

The clash of armed men came to disturb 


the beneficent peace of the plantation, fol- 
lowed soon by an order of arrest and the 
transfer of the master of Belle Meade as a 
prisoner of state to Fort Mackinac, on the 


Lakes. With his younger kinsmen off for 
the war, the care of the estate and of the 
large number of slaves fell upon the mistress, 
and she met the grave responsibility with 
such matronly dignity as to command the 
respect of those who had destined her hus- 
band to captivity. This led to the establish- 
ment of a “safe guard” from the army for 
better protection from the vagabonds that 
ever find shelter in large aggregations of men. 

Through the instrumentality of devoted 
friends the prison doors were finally opened, 
and once more Belle Meade felt the guid- 
ing hand of its master, but the shifting 
panorama of war had come to disturb the 
serene order of ante-bellum days. Soon 
after being paroled one of his valuable stall- 
ions was stolen, and he obtained permission 
to visit the army camps in search of the 
horse ; and, upon identifying it, the culprit was 
ordered to deliver up the animal. After his 
return to the plantation his wife questioned 
her husband concerning his trip, and, among 
other things, inquired as to how many men 


the Union general had. The Master’s 
answer was typical: ‘“ My dear, I fully real- 
ize that your question is an innocent one, 
and I do not doubt your discretion ; but you 
must remember that I not only took the 
oath as a paroled prisoner, but that I was 
treated as a guest at the general’s headquar- 
ters. It would be extremely improper for 
me to disclose even to my wife any informa- 
tion regarding the strength of the army.”’ In 
this, as in all the affairs of life, he was a high- 
minded, chivalrous gentleman of the old 
school, to whom honor and wealth gravitated 
because of his sterling character and genuine 
ability. It meant much to the community 
that such a type of man had been born and 
reared among them. 

The abolition of slavery changed the 
entire industrial system of the South at a 
stroke of the pen, yet there was no haste of 
the freedmen to quit the cabins of the quar- 
ters at Belle Meade. ‘The devotion of the 
former slaves for master and mistress was a 
genuine appreciation of the kindliness which 
ever characterized their guardianship. But 
the hour of the new erahad struck, and from 
the ashes of the Reconstruction period the 
New South must perforce begin its upbuild- 
ing upon a different and, in the final analysis, 
a better foundation. 

The passing of the mistress of Belle Meade 
was the first serious blow, and created a void 
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which, in the minds of the ex-slaves, was 
never quite filled. ‘The heart of the Master 
was broken, but he lingered long, and, though 
the mantle of authority had fallen upon 
the shoulders of a generation of younger 
kinsmen, he could still feel the pulse quicken 
over messages that told how his precious colts 
had passed first under the wire. A kindly 
fate called him to his fathers ere the estate 
he loved so well began to crumble away 
under misfortune. 

Ere long the grim reaper cut so wide 
his swath that the head of the house, the 
widow of the young heir, was but little more 
than a child herself. ‘hen came curtailment 
and then the hammer of the auctioneer. In 
the vain effort at rescue for her infant boy, 
with her own fortune she caused to be bid 
in the great Commoner and some of the 
mares of choicest breeding whose unborn 
foals had already been entered for the 
“Futurity.” Right nobly she confronted the 


task, but the management of Belle Meade 


was not the work for such gentle hands. 
Each night, as the head men reported to the 
young mistress for orders, they realized the 
growing strain and anxiety that bore down 
heavily upon her. 

One night, when the young mistress had 
come to the parting of the ways, and her 
face was particularly sad, Uncle Bob, an 
ancient retainer, remained as the others with- 
drew, and, with a brave effort to keep back 
his own tears, said: ‘‘ Never mind, little Miss ; 
don’t worry ; it will be all right when one of 
them Commoner colts wins the Futurity.” 
The genuine affection of Uncle Bob and 
all the people who had been born at Belle 
Meade, and who, with their forefathers, 
had served the Master, was shown to the 
very last in their unswerving loyalty to the 
young heir. Their devotion to his memory 
was a far truer monument to the qualities 
of heart and mind of the Master than all 


the inscriptions which could be chiseled upon 


granite and marble. 


HE COULD STILL FEEL THE PULSE QUICKEN OVER MESSAGES THAT 
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Y democracy is not a political opin- 
ion ; it is areligious faith. I believe 
in the reign of the people because 
I believe in my fellow-men. And I believe 

in my fellow-men because I believe in God 

their Father. I believe that we are the off- 
spring of God; that he has made, or, to 
speak more accurately, is making, man in his 
own image; that Jesus Christ represents 
human nature as itis to be when the Father’s 
work is finished; that the principles incul- 
cated by Jesus Christ represent the principles 
which will rule in human society when human 
society is finished. 

| do not believe in natural depravity. ‘The 
nature of any uncompleted object is to be 

determined by the finished product: of a 

tree, by its fruit; of an edifice, by its use 

when completed. Man is emerging from the 
animal. ‘The animal qualities which still 
adhere to man are not depraved in the 
animal, because they belong to the animal 
nature. They are depraved in man, because 
they do not belong to human nature. De- 
pravity is against his nature. Kindness is 
natural and cruelty unnatural ; love is natural 
and selfishness unnatural ; spirituality is natural 
and sensuality is unnatural. Saying of a man 
that he is hoggish is not saying that he is 
anormal man; it is saying that he is an 
abnormal man. Saying that he is snaky, or 

has a tigerish temper, or has the skin of a 

thinoceros, is not saying that he is natural ; 

itis saying that he is unnatural. ‘To call a 

man a dog is to affirm that he is less than a 

man. Our common language repudiates the 





































































INTRODUCTORY 


MY DEMOCRACY 


Government of the People, by the People, for the People 





notion that depravity is natural. 
that depravity is unnatural. 

Because I am a Christian I am a democrat : 
not a Wilson democrat, nor a Harmon demo- 
crat, nor a Bryan democrat, nor a Clark 
democrat, but just plain democrat; that is, 
a believer in the rule of the people. Because 
I am a Christian I am an optimist. I believe 
that our Father is at work in the world, mak- 
ing out of common folk such as I am uncom- 
mon folk such as Jesus Christ was. If I 
were not a Christian, I should be an aristo- 
crat and a pessimist. It is my faith ina 
Christlike God and a Christlike humanity 
which makes me both democrat and optimist. 

This is a religious definition of my faith. 
The scientific definition is in effect the 
same, though it is reached by a different 
approach. 

I am an evolutionist. I believe that crea- 
tion is growth, not manufacture. ‘The worlds 
are made out of star dust; the animal crea- 
tion out of protoplasm; man out of the 
animal creation. ‘The tigerish temper, the 
hoggish greed, the rhinoceros’s insensibility, 
are rags of the cast-off garments of man’s 
rudimentary condition. ‘They were natural 
to him before he was a man. ‘They are 
unnatural to him now that he has become a 
man. ‘Thus science and religion agree in 
their estimate of the present dignity and 
future destiny of man. 

The scientific estimate is thus stated by 
Professor Huxley: “ No one is more strongly 
convinced than I am of the vastness of the 
gulf between civilized man and the brutes, or 
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is more certain that, whether from them or 
not, he is assuredly not of them. No one is 
less disposed to think lightly of the present 
dignity or despairingly of the future hopes 
of the only consciously intelligent denizen of 
this world.’’? 

The religious estimate is thus stated by 
the Hebrew Psalmist : 


“Thou hast made him a little lower than God, 
And hast covered him with glory and honor ; 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
work of thy hands ; 

Thou hast put all things under his feet ; 

All sheep and oxen, yea, and all beasts of the 
field ; 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 

And whatsoever passeth through the paths of 
the seas.” 


With the scientist, I think highly of the 
present dignity and future destiny of man. 
With the Psalmist, I believe that he is made 
to be a little lower than God. 

No doubt, for this faith I am_ primarily 
indebted to the Bible. I cannot understand 
the prejudice of Christians against Jews. I 
am profoundly grateful to the Hebrew peo- 
ple for transmitting this faith in man to the 
Gentile peoples. 

The first chapter of the Hebrew writings 
declares that God made man in his own image 
and gave him the world for his habitation, 
and nature and its forces for his servants. 
That is the foundation of natural science. 

The second chapter declares that man, 
forewarned of the danger, was yet left free 
to eat of a poisonous tree; free to eschew 
the evil and choose the good, or choose the 
evil and eschew the good. ‘That is_ the 
foundation of personal and political liberty. 

The third chapter declares that, while the 
bite of a serpent shall poison him, he shall 
eventually crush the head of the serpent. 
In that is the promise of ultimate moral victory. 

The first chapter assures man mastery 
over nature; the second chapter man’s mas- 
tery over himself; the third chapter man’s 
mastery over the forces of evil. 

The first is a charter of scientific optimism ; 
the second is a charter of political optimism ; 
the third is a charter of spiritual optimism. 

Life confirms the vision of this ancient 
prophet. 

Man has already secured mastery over 
nature. We can burrow better than the 
mole, build better than the beaver, store 
better than the bee, run faster than the deer, 


1 Thomas H. Huxley, “ Man and the Lower Animals: 
Essays,” Vol. VII, p. 153. 
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lift more than the elephant, outswim the fish 
in the sea, and ve are learning to outfly the 
eagle in the air. And the forces of light, heat, 
and electricity are obedient to our bidding. 

The present unrest in the world is man’s 
demand for the remainder of his charter 
rights: his right to govern himself ; his right 
to destroy the evils which are destroying him. 

Revolution in China; unrest in India; 
sporadic revolt in Russia; popular uprisings 
in Persia and Turkey; Anarchism in Italy ; 
Democratic Socialism in Germany; Anti-Cleri- 
calism in France ; public opinion curbing the 
power of feudal lords in England; the demo- 
cratic revolt against special privilege in Amer- 
ica—all have a common cause. Samson is 
awaking and bursting the withes with which 
the Philistines have bound him. 

I sympathize with the revolutionists in 
China; with the peasants in Russia and 
Italy ; with the popular movements in Persia 
and ‘Turkey; with the Social Democrats 
in Germany ; with the Anti-Clericalists in 
France ; with the Liberals in England; with 
the democratic revolt against special interests 
in America. 

I do not approve of all their methods. 
3ut I hope for the liberation of the Chinese 
from the Manchu dynasty; for the deliver- 
ance of the peasantry in Russia from the 
bureaucracy, and in Italy from ecclesiastical 
repression and landlord exploitation ; for the 
complete establishment of representative 
government in Persia and Turkey ; for the 
transfer of power from the Emperor and the 
military aristocracy to the people in Germany ; 
for the emancipation of education from eccle- 
siastical control in France ; for the overthrow 
of the last vestige of feudalism in England ; 
and for the triumph of industrial democracy 
in America. 

And for the same reason. 

Whether the aristocracy is a foreign 
dynasty or a domestic bureaucracy ; whether 
it is a military, a political, an ecciesiastical, 
or a commercial power; whether it is a 
Chinese Emperor, or a Russian Czar, or a 
‘Turkish Sultan, or an Italian landlord, or a 
German bureaucrat, or a French bishop, or 
an English hereditary lord, or an American 
boss, political or industrial, is immaterial. 
Mankind are awaking to the consciousness 
that they are God’s offspring; that they 
possess the right, because the divinely en 
dowed capacity, for self-mastery ; and that 
no government is good government which 
does not tend to self-government. 
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I am glad that they are awaking, though I 
do not doubt that for a while they will be 
more dangerous awake than asleep. 

A few years ago a Chinese embassy 
visited this country. A dinner was given to 
the embassy in New York City. One of 
the members of this embassy made an 
address. In it he said: “China is waking 
up; and it is the missionary who has awak- 
ened it.” Everywhere it is the missionary 
who is awaking sleeping humanity. Every- 
where the faith that we are the offspring of 
God, and that the Son of the carpenter is an 
ideal for the individual, and that the princi- 
ples which he inculcated are the ideal for 
society, have proved the foe of aristocracy. 

Everywhere aristocracy has put the ban 
upon it. The Manchus have endeavored to 
exclude the Christian missionary from China. 
The English Government attempted toexclude 
the first missionaries from India. The Sul- 
tan put every obstacle in the way of the mis- 
sionary in Turkey. The bureaucracy forbids 
their entrance into Russia. ‘The aristocracy 
forbade their ministry in Italy as long as 
Italy was under the power of an aristocracy. 
Only after a very long and bitter battle did 
free Nonconforming religion get opportunity 
to speak in England. More bitter was the 
battle against a free church, a free press, and 


Mr. A. J. Drexel Biddle, of Philadelphia, has or- 
ganized a Bible class movement that is taking on 
extraordinary proportions. ‘There are forty-five 
classes in Philadelphia, numbering 3,400 persons, 
and many in other cities. Mr. Biddle has just given 
the use of his magnificent country home at Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania, as a summer vacation home 
to members of these classes. 


Faust and Schoeffer, who were associated with 
Gutenberg in the invention of printing, were father- 
in-law and son-in-law respectively as well as_busi- 
ness partners. That this double partnership is still 
prevalent in Germany is seen in the following ad- 
vertisement from a German trade paper: “ Owner 
of a medium-sized bookbindery with adjoining 
store wishes to enter into correspondence with a 
capable Catholic bookbinder. Object: marriage 
with his young daughter with a view to taking over 
the business.” 


Once more the divining-rod comes to the front as 
a detecter of hidden water. A controversy has long 
existed as to the value of the witch-hazel wand for 
this purpose; the latest contribution to the quarrel 
asserts that in German Southwest Africa nearly a 
thousand experiments were recently made, in eighty 
9 
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a free assembly in France. And even in free 
America the freedom of the pulpit has often 
been maintained only at a great cost. 

But this long campaign is now over. In 
all countries except Russia man is free to 
carry to his fellow-man the message of Gen- 
esis: ‘‘ God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.” And _ the 
message of the Psalmist: ** Thou hast made 
him a little lower than God, and hast covered 
him with glory and honor.” And the mes- 
sage of Paul: ‘“ We are his offspring.” 

The world-wide discontent and the world- 
wide aspiration of our time have for their 
cause this, that mankind are coming to the 
consciousness of their divine manhood. And 
this consciousness is creating a new theology, 
a new education, a new industry, and a new 
politics. For the new life in all phases of 
thought, as in all quarters of the globe, has 
acommon cause and foretells acommon result. 

What is the meaning of this world move- 
ment I hope to consider in five successive 
articles on: 

Democracy in Religion. 
Democracy in Education. 
Democracy in Industry. 
Democracy in Government. 
Democracy throughout the World. 


per cent of which the divining-rod proved its worth 
by turning when the hidden springs were passed. 

Five quarts of ice-cream per capita are consumed 
by the American people each year at present. This 
is more than double the quantity that sufficed in 
1906. Coincidentally with this increase have come 
inventions for avoiding the economic waste of freez- 
ing ice-cream by the ordinary mixture of ice and 
salt, 3,000 pounds of ice and 800 pounds of salt being 
required to freeze 100 gallons of ice-cream by this 
method. Artificial refrigeration and electricity are 
employed in the new devices. 

The New York, Westchester, and Boston Rail- 
road, now approaching completion, is described by 
“ Collier’s ” as a model road, without a single grade 
crossing, with no signboards along its right of way, 
and with stations that ook like villas. 

A bill restricting the sale of absinthe has passed 
the French Senate. Ifthe bill finally becomes a 
Jaw, France will join Belgium, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland in recognizing the demoralizing effects of 
this beverage. The increase of absinthe-drinking in 
France has been paralleled by an increase in crimes 
of violence. In 1911 it is said that 53 per cent of the 
persons tried for murder were devotees of absinthe. 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW BY 
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AST year was the ‘Thackeray year, as 
this year is the Dickens year; but all 
years are ‘Thackeray years. ‘The 

admirers of Thackeray were once to the 
admirers of Dickens as a regiment to an 
army; but that regiment has become a 
division, and the new recruits crowd the 
ranks with the veterans. ‘The author of 
** Pendennis ” was not only a great writer but 
a yreat man, and character gets its chance 
as time goes on and reinforces genius in a 
way which is disconcerting to those who hold 
that there is no relation between the two. 
A certain gallantry of temper in Thackeray 
plays like light through his tenderness of 
heart ; while the marked masculine quality 
of his nature delivered him from sentimental- 
ity and from the faintest touch of cant. In the 
hour of deepesteemotion there was a sudden 
reticence in Thackeray ; a beautiful reverence 
for the soul whenever, for a moment, it 
reveals itself. He knew, with Hamlet, the 
point at which words stop and silence begins. 

Moreover, ‘Thackeray was not only a great 
writer ; he was also a great man of letters, 
which is another matter. Addison, for in- 
stance, was not a great writer; but of all the 
men of a brilliant age he was pre-eminently 
the man of letters. With him writing was 
not a trade, but a profession, and he so 
largely interpreted the function of that pro- 
fession and so graciously wore its dignity that 
he holds his placé” among the little group of 
men who made literature a word of author- 
ity in the minds of English readers. Lowell 
was a representative man of letters, Whit- 
man was not; Warner and Stedman were 
greater as men of letters than as writers. 
“To do your work honestly,’’ wrote Thack- 
eray, “‘to amuse and instruct your reader of 
to-day, to die when your time comes, and go 
hence with as clean a breast as may be—may 
these be all yours and ours, by God’s will! 
Let us be content with our status as literary 
craftsmen, telling the truth as far as may be, 
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hitting no foul blow, condescending to no 
servile puffery, filling not a very lofty but a 
manly and honorable part. May hono: 
be your shield and truth tip your lances! 
Be gentle to all gentle people. Be modest 
to women. Be tender to children. And as 
for the ogre Humbug, out, sword, and have 
at him.”’ How like Thackeray to put a con 
fession of faith so simply, in so casual a way, 
with such frank unpretentiousness! ‘The 
difference in quality between this quiet con 
fession and the mass of literary creeds is very 
like the difference between the New Testa 
ment and the scholastic declarations of faith. 
And if ‘Thackeray had not written this lightly 
phrased creed it might have been distilled 
from his work. For he was always behind 
his pen, and wrote out of a great sincerity. 
This is one of the prime sources of his broad- 
based fame; people love to find a man be 
hind a work of art. 

And Thackeray was a great reader. Un 
like many writers of distinction. he enjoyed 
books. In his interesting discussion ol 
“Some Aspects of ‘Thackeray *’' Mr. Lewis 
Melviile has brought together some literar) 
judgments of the novelist which <hrow light 
on his mental attitude. When his pen was 
in his hand, his instinct in matters of taste 
and style was almost infallible; but his 
judgment of the books of his contemporaries 
was sometimes at fault. While it is true that 
the style of Carlyle’s “ French Revolution ” 
is forced and often artificial, it can hardly be 
said that “ never did a man’s style so mar 
his subject and dim his genius.” Fer 
much of the compelling power of the work 
lay in its vivid force, its tremendous vigor ©! 
imagination— “history written in flashes o! 
lightning,’’ Lowell said of it. And it was this 
heightened dramatization of persons anc 
events that took possession of the imagina 
tion of Dickens and created * A Tale of Tw: 


tSome Aspects of Thackeray. By Lewis Melvill 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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Cities.” One must know the history of the 
Revolution in order to enjoy Carlyle’s great 
work; but, forced as the style often is, it 
cannot be said to “ dim his genius.”” On the 
contrary, his genius lights that stormy age 
with too fierce a light. Carlyle did not like 
this comment, and wrote to his brother that 
its author was “ one Thackeray, a half-mon- 
strous Cornish giant, kind of painter, Cam- 
bridge man, and Paris newspaper corre- 
spondent, who is now writing for his life in 
London.” 

One of the interesting episodes in Thack- 


/eray’s life was his residence in Weimar. He 


had great admiration for Goethe, who was 
then the “grand old man” of Germany, 
but he never fell under the spell of ‘* Faust,” 
which later became a modern Bible to many 
ardent young people. On the other hand, 
he held Schiller to be the greatest poet after 
Shakespeare, and had some thought of trans- 
lating his works into English. He was im- 
pressed by Victor Hugo’s fondness for mon- 
sters ; he became a devoted lover of Dumas. 
whose vitality he felt and of whom he said, 
“His good spirits never seem to change.” 
“Jon Quixote’ made him sad; he recog- 
nized the genius of Swift, but said character- 
istically, ‘‘ Love is a higher intellectual exercise 
than hatred ;” he was not blind to Sterne’s 
wit, but declared that, having found tears 
infectious, the author of “ Tristram Shandy ” 
utilized the ‘lucrative gift of weeping, and 
cried on every occasion ;’’ he admired the 
“noble, natural voice ’” of Addison ; he loved 
Steele; and Fielding was his master. He 
thought well of Macaulay; he held “ Jane 
Eyre” a work of genius ; he had unbounded 
admiration for ‘Tennyson ; and he said many 
generous things of Dickens, though tempera- 
mentally the men were so far apart and their 
methods so different as to make their works, 
from the standpoint of art, antipodal. Of 
“ Pickwick ” he said shrewdly that it was “like 
aglass of good English ale.”” On the other 
hand, he admired the description of the death 
of Paul Dombey, which many people now 
regard as the low-water mark of Dickens’s 
art. “Thackeray could be severe when he had 
to deal with a pretentious, pompous, or senti- 
mental book. His comment on Montgomery’s 
“Woman: the Angel of Life ”’ closed in this 
fashion: ‘These are nice verses. On exam- 
ination we find that the compositor, by some 
queer blunder, has printed them backwards ; 
but, as it does not seem to spoil the sense, 
we shall not give him the trouble to set them 
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up again. ‘They are as good one way as the 
other.” 

From Thackeray the critic one turns with 
delight to ‘Thackeray the lover of children. 
No authoritative Life of ‘Thackeray has 
appeared, or will appear, although Lady 
Ritchie has written autobiographic chapters 
as introductions to her father’s novels in 
the Autobiographic Edition. ‘Thackeray is 
seen at his best in his letters. He rarely 
wrote a note which had not the touch of 
individuality ; and there are little regrets 
and acceptances of his which are bits of 
literature. The latest addition to this knowl- 
edge of Thackeray comes from a charming 
volume issued in the Riverside Press Edi- 
tions, with all the refinement and dignity 
associated with those editions. ‘‘ Some Fam- 
ily Letters of W. M. Thackeray ’’? is filled 
with expressions of his tenderness of heart 
and with delightful reports of his humor. 

His kinswoman Blanche Warre Cornish, 
who presents the letters with some recollec- 
tions of her own, recalls her first meeting, as a 
child, with ‘Thackeray in Paris, when he offered 
her his arm on the Boulevard de la Made- 
leine, saying that they would be taken for 
husband and wife; and she remembers feel- 
ing sorry that the French should see such a 
stately Englishman married to such an insig- 
nificant little wife. ‘Then they came to the 
famous confiseur Boissier, whose windows 
were filled with boxes of bonbons and 
chocolates prepared with the alluring taste of 
the French. And ‘Thackeray, who once 
said that he never saw a boy without wishing 
to tip him, went into the shop and ordered a 
large box sent to the little child’s home. 
Irom that moment admiration passed _ all 
bounds. The author recalls seeing Mr. 
‘Thackeray sitting in a great armchair in Paris, 
looking very wise behind his spectacles, and 
with very rosy cheeks, just returned from 
America and on his way to Rome, very sad 
and grave and droll; and the little child 
perched on the arm of the chair beside him 
asked him, with the directness of childhood : 

* Is you good ?” 

** Not so good as I should like to be.”’ 

* Is you clever ?” 

* Well, I’ve written a book or two. 
haps I am rather clever.” 

“Ts you pretty ?” 

* Oh, no,no, no! No! No! No!” and the 
novelist burst into a great laugh. 


Per- 


1 Some Family Letters of W. M. Thackeray. 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Houghton 
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‘I think you’s good, and you’s clever, and 
you’s pretty,” said the child. 

No mature person ever thought Thackeray 
pretty, but the scene could hardly be prettier. 
His quietness sometimes struck the narrator 
as appalling. One day the cat jumped on the 
deserted breakfast table and stole a bit of fish. 
Thackeray watched the proceeding in dead 
silence, then exclaimed with tragic intensity : 

“Que voulez-vous ? Crest plus fort qu'elle!” 

Writing to his mother about a Christmas 
visit at a country house, he said: “ A little 
boy of two would have won your heart in his 
rapture at the sight of his first Christmas 
tree. When the doors were opened and the 
tree stood up with all its lights and glories, 
he flew into the room and danced round the 
room with a chant of joy. ‘Oh, the Kissa- 
mussa tree!’ repeated again and again.” 
At another time, writing to his mother, he says: 
*T never can bear to think of children parted 
from their parents somehow without a tend- 
ency to blubbering, and am as weak to this day 
upon the point as I used to be at school ;” 
and then he adds, with a quick turn to humor : 
“In the meanwhile it will be a consolation to 
you that this tender-hearted being is cruelly 
hungry, and in twenty minutes from this time 
will be on his way to a jollification.” 

And there is a very charming story told of 
a visit from Thackeray to a family in great 
sorrow ; how quietly and gently he talked to 
them and kissed the black gloves of the chil- 
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dren. This was the man who was called a 
cynic and hard of heart ; and he wrote these 
words: ‘*Those who are gone you love. 
‘Those who departed loving you, love you 
still, and you love them always. ‘They are 
not really gone, those dear hearts and tr 
they are only gone into the next room; and 
you will presently get up and follow th. m, 
and yonder door will close upon you, and vou 
will be no more scen.” 

New editions of ‘Thackeray are always wei- 
come when they come, as does the “ Cen- 
tenary Edition de Luxe ”! with that stamp of 
distinction in form which is the note of the 
great novelist’s style. He started to be a 
painter, and his hand admirably supplemented, 
with gently satiric line, his text. Mr. Harry 
Furniss, whose work in the pages of ** Punch” 
has made Americans familiar with his skill, 
has departed from the traditional method of 
illustrating the novels, which has been to 
reproduce the modes and fashions of the 
decades between 1840 and 1860, when the 
stories were written, and has reproduced the 
dress and forms contemporary with the age 
of each novel. And to each of the twenty 
volumes Mr. Furniss has contributed an in- 
troduction in which he defines the scheme 
of illustration. ‘The spirit of his work hap- 
pily co-operates with the text; it is airy, 
humorous, varied, and inventive. Thackeray 
was fortunate in his genius, and has been 
fortunate in his illustrators and publishers. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Marcus Alonzo Hanna: His Life and Work. by 
Herbert Croly. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


We expected from Mr. Croly an interesting and 
judicial interpretation of a life and character by 
no means easy to interpret. He has justified 
our expectation. The book is not a eulogy; it 
is certainly not an indictment. Itis both criti- 
cal and appreciative. It will give the reader 
at once a better impression of American poli- 
tics and politicians and a worse impression of 
American newspapers. That we have so bad 
an impression of American politics and politi- 
cians is partly due to the unscrupulous character 
of the partisan press. Mr. Hanna was nota 


saint, he was not a reformer, and in his railway 
business “he and his company did what was 
necessary to obtain the additional franchises 
needed for the development of the system ;” and 


this included contributing to the campaign ex- 
penses of particular councilmen, in order to secure 
their assistance. In his politics he co-operated 
with bosses “as a condition of practical political 
achievement.” But he was not himself a boss. 
He appears to have bought tickets to the Na- 
tional Convention that nominated Mr. McKinley 
from Negro delegates, but it also appears that 
this was the only directly corrupt use of money 
made by him, and a much greater corrupt use of 
money was charged against him. As to Mr. 
McKinley, he absolutely refused to make any 
political bargains or promise of office in order 
to secure the Presidential nomination, and _ his 
standards in this respect won for him not only 
the highest esteem of Mr. Hanna, but raised 





Centenary Edition de Luxe of the Works of William 
1 nes hackeray. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork. 
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Mr. Hanna’s political standards, so that in the 
campaign after the nomination “ corrupt methods 
were always expressly and absolutely forbidden 
by Mr. Hanna.” To many of the readers of 
The Outlook the courage of Mr. McKinley’s 
resistance to all corrupt use of patronage will 
be a surprise. No doubt the McKinley Admin- 
istration was a business Administration, and Mr. 
Hanna was a business manager. But this biog- 
raphy makes it evident that there was not any 
corrupt bargaining between either of them and 
what has come to be called predatory wealth, 
though it is quite evident that both of them 
were afraid of Mr. Roosevelt and were afraid of 
his renomination fora second term, because of 
the opposition to him, which, to quote Senator 
Platt, of Connecticut, comes “ from both ends of 
the party, from the moneyed interests in Wall 
Street and the agitators of the labor movement 
—one as much as the other. Each of these ele- 
ments wishes to force the President to make 
terms with them, but he will not do it.”” Sen- 
ator Hanna did not sympathize with this op- 
position, but he apparently feared it, as it is 
feared to-day by many men who do not sympa- 
thize with it, or at least with the motives which 
inspire it. 

Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine (The). 
By Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. (The Bross Lectures, 
1908.) Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. $1.50. 

Sources of Religious Insight (The). By Josiah 


Royce, Ph.D., LL.D. (The Bross Lectures, 1911.) 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


These two volumes of the Bross Lectures be- 
fore Lake Forest College exhibit in their re- 
markable contrast the ;wide scope provided in 
the tounder’s deed of gift for securing effective 
presentations of the supreme worth of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Frederick Jones Bliss, brother of 
Dr. Howard S. Bliss, the President of the 
American College at Beirfit, long resident in 
Syria, and distinguished also in archeological 
explorations in Palestine, introduces us to a 
bewildering variety of hostile religions, most 
hostile in their nominally holy places. He de- 
lineates their varieties of creeds and customs, 
their worship, and their feuds with picturesque 
description and entertaining anecdote, histori- 
cal memoranda, and personal experiences. All 
this is presented from the standpoint of a sym- 
pathetic as well as critical observer of the pre- 
vailing contrasts to his purer type of religion. 
The missionary interest with which he regards 
them in his friendship with the local religious 
dignitaries is emphasized in his concluding 
chapter on “ The Influence of the West.” This 
influence for a purer religion is shown to be 
advancing potently in the leavening effects of 
educational work. Professor Royce’s volume 
is engaged with a philosophical theme. He 
has to unfold this to hearers and readers many 
of whom need a comparatively slow advance 


from point to point of an argument that for 
many others might be put in a less diluted 
form. By “insight” is meant the power of 
seeing a complex subject whole. The problem 
of ethical religion, so far as touched here, is 
centered in its postulate that man needs salva- 
tion. Various sources of insight into this prob- 
lem—individual experience, social experience, 
the reason, the will—are successively examined, 
and the defectiveness of each apart from others 
is found resulting in “the religious paradox.” 
This is solved at last in “the religion of loy- 
alty *"—devotion to a Cause which transcends 
individual interests, links many lives in one, 
and “is therefore essentially superhuman,” 
equally with the realities of the world of the 
reason. This calls for notice of a hindrance to 
religious insight which is relieved by a discus- 
sion of the religious mission of sorrow. Pre- 
senting “the unity of the Spirit and the Invis- 
ible Church” as realized by the religion of loy- 
alty, the argument concludes. “J ca//,’ says 
Professor Royce, “the community of all who 
have sought for salvation through loyalty the 
Invisible Church.” This church, of whatever 
time or creed or form, is also a source of re- 
ligious insight. Its membership is tested by 
the severest of rules—the service with heart and 
soul and mind and strength of a cause super- 
human and divine. Professor Rovce’s idealist 
philosophy is strongly pronounced throughout 
these lectures, together with the unity and natu- 
ralness of the religious motives and the reality 
of the supernatural in our nature. 


Evolution of Educational Theory (The). By 
John Adams M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. $2.75. 

Educational theory is here treated as a depart- 
ment of applied philosophy. Its evolution is 
reviewed as belonging to the history of philos- 
ophy, in which the successive phases of a grow- 
ing experience come to articulate expression and 
record. Professor Adams’s treatment of the 
ideas of successive periods as expressed by their 
chief expositors exhibits the continuous move- 
ment resulting from the antagonism of critics 
and skeptics. The concluding chapter on the 
educational outlook collects the cream of a 
philosophic discussion of the theory in all its 
main branches. “The trend of educational 
theory is certainly in the direction of giving a 
bias towards the future life-work of the edu- 
cand. Whatever the [political] system, 
aristocratic or democratic, education must al- 
ways stand for individual seif-realization.” We 
are told that, “ with all their complaint, the Amer- 
icans have the most elastic educational system 
in existence in a great country at the present 
day.” The volume is a valuable and a unique 
addition to our large library of treatises on edu- 
cational subjects. 





LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 

Those who are closest to the facts will, I pre- 
sume, approve Professor Mearns’s comments, in 
the issue of The Outlook for July 13, on high 
school education. His discussion illustrates 
the essential conservatism of the American 
temperament; for we are really a very conserv- 
ative people, although the general assumption 
is that we are not. In education, as in politics, 
therefore, we feel most at home in the old 
beaten paths without inquiring whether these 
paths are getting us anywhere in particu- 
lar. It thus appears that the American pro- 
gressives stand for things which elsewhere 
might rank them with the conservatives. Pro- 
fessor Mearns also calls attention to a confused 
sense of ethical values noticeable quite generally 
in many aspects of American life. We really 
cannot decide just whither we should be tend- 
ing. These are two fundamental facts that 
must be reckoned with; but indubitably, so far 
as his problem is concerned, the high school 
teacher has a definite function in putting life 
into the “dry bones” and in standardizing pub- 
lic opinion on principles different from those 
prevailing. I think, therefore, that the prob- 
lem, centers about the high school teacher. 
And what of him? Typical of American con- 
servatism and muddled ideas is our general 
practice of putting the best men in admin- 
istrative positions. We need, in fact, our two 
and three thousand dollar men in the class-room 
quite as much as.in the office. In my own 
field, for instance, boards of education not 
uncommonly are pleased to fill such positions 
with seven-hundred-dollar inexperienced girls; 
but what can such persons know of history, 
which deals with the full range of human expe- 
rience, past and present, so far as this is discov- 
erable; or with civics, when their basis of 
knowledge is restricted to the text-book, and 
they have no means of knowing what the facts 
in the text-book signify? The admitted prime 
motive for such a person being in the profes- 
sion is to acquire temporary self-support and 
the means of attracting a suitable life compan- 
ion. The only person who should be thus em- 
ployed is the man or, in rarer cases, the woman 
who makes teaching a life profession, who has 
experience of life as well as of books, and who 
has such a genuine sympathy with young peo- 
ple and their point of view that he can hardly 
fail to make some impression upon their powers 
of appreciation. Better five such men on the 
faculty than twenty-five of the other sort. 

Unfortunately, the tendency is for able young 
men to leave teaching and to enter the adminis- 
trative class, because this is more remunerative 
or otherwise satisfying. This also is all wrong. 
Able teachers should remain where they are; it 
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should be made worth their while to remain 
there. Norshould the ablest men be only em- 
ployed in the upper classes ; the freshmen need 
them. It requires more skill to teach freshmen 
well than to teach seniors; and I do not see why 
the job is not worth while. 

Approval will be granted Professor Mearns’s 
plea for a sense of values in education. I have 
here insisted that, whatever the study, it should 
be made a personal matter to the pupil by point- 
ing out connections between the subject and his 
own experience. If I may quote some exami- 
nation questions which we have used in the 
past, a few run thus: 

If you could locate your ancestor on the 
first of June, A.D. 400, where probably would 
you find him, and what probably would he be 
doing? 

They have to be fairly well informed in history 
to answer this question. I remember the gasp 
that went round the class when this question 
was given out (it was quite unprecedented in 
form), but the answers were worth while. 

Other such questions ask pupils to explain why 
our institutions resemble in many ways those 
of England. In what respects are the Michigan 
and the United States “ Bills of Rights ” like that 
of the English, and what do some resemblances 
mean? How does it happen that about one hun- 
dred people of non-American origin are living 
here, and why did these people—including our 
own ancestors—come to this land? As for 
civics, when there was dissatisfaction with the 
local administration, pupils were asked, after 
having been shown where to find the answer, 
how the Mayor and other local officers might be 
removed from office if “you thought it desir- 
able.”” Why must Hancock appeal to the State 
Legislature before we can vote on the pro- 
posal to build a new high school? Is there 
anything to prevent Hancock owning its own 
waterworks or its lighting plant? There is no 
difficulty in getting young people interested in 
such questions and in talking them over at home. 
And that is what some teachers are trying to 
do. Nor does this mean that only the useful 
will interest them. We have been using the 
Iliad and the Odyssey as historical sources, 
with excellent results. Twenty-five freshmen 
have recently read a translation of “ Antigone” 
with some pleasure and appreciation of its his- 
torical significance. But the teacher has con- 
stantly to,be an interpreter—the connecting link 
between the pupil and his studies. Things go 
pretty well when it is so; but things which can- 
not be so connected had better be omitted till 
there is. greater hope of it, if it is worth while. 

L. A. CHASE, 
Head of the Department of History, 
City High School. 


Hancock, Michigan. 
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